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By Alexander Casella 

HOHA, North Yemen — On the 
outskirts of the city of Ta'iz, In the 
Yemen Arab Republic, Is one of 
the oldest mosques In the world 
— Al Janad, which was built dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Prophet. 

Some 100 kilometres to the 
west, on the desolate windswept 
shore of the Red Sea, is another 
mosque. Its wails are not of 
intricately-carved stone but of ply- 
wood; the minaret is not an ele- 
gant tower but a creaky wooden 
platform. 

The men who worship here are 
refugees. They built the mosque 
themselves, with assistance only 
from the office of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UN- 
HCR). 

It was In 1975 that the first 
group of fugitives from the Ethio- 
pian province of Eritrea crossed 
the Red Sea and landed on the 
desolate beach et Hoha. 

Others followed and by 1980, 
some 4,000 of Africa's boat peo- 
ple had sought refuge In Yemen, 
where they were received with 
traditional Islamic hospitality. 

But the country that gave them 
asylum was poor. To share the 
burden, the government in 1979 
requested the assistance of UN- 
HCR to face the needs created by 
this unexpected refugee Influx. 

The land where the Africans 
sought refuge was something of a 
paradox. Yemen — or South Ara- 
bia, as It was known In the post — 
Is one of the great cradles of civili- 
zation of the East. 

Some 800 years BC, it wit- 
nessed the flourishing of a number 
of kingdoms which could boast a 
high level of technical and eco- 
nomic achievement. To the Ro- 
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mans, Yemen was known as Ara- 
bia Felix. 

Centuries later, after the advent 
of Islam, the three great religions 
of tha East, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, flourished side by side. 

Decline came centuries later, 
the combined effect of time, isola- 
tion and foreign domination. Under 
the rule of the Imams, a regime of 
total Isolation was imposed. The 
country fell behind In the march 
towards modernisation and failed 
to realise Its potenfal. 

When revolution broke out on 
14 October, 1963. there were five 
cars In alt Yemen and not one mile 
of paved road. 

The revolution was followed by 
eight years of civil war, as a re- 
sult of which It Is only some 15 
years ago that Yemen was finally 
In a position to harness Its en- 
ergies and emerge from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

While Yemen today is a deve- 
loping country with few national 
resources, its glorious past has 
not only survived In its architec- 
ture and the sophisticated skills of 
its craftsmen and farmers, but is 
sIbo reflected in a generosity to 
refugees unique in the area. 

Not only has Yemen opened its 
doors to Eritreans, who are free to 
reside and work in the country, but 
It is the only Arab nation of the 
Middle East to have adhered to 
the 1951 UN Convention on Re- 
fugees. 

Yemen has set an example 
which far wealthier nations In the 
area have yet to follow. Of the 



The plywood mosque at Hoha on the Red Sea built by 
refugees from Eritrea 

4,000 Eritreans who arrived at policy. They moved to 
Hoha, half took advantage of the ties, founa jobs and 
government's generous asylum self-sufficient. 


Those who stayed were slmofe 
.fishermen who possessed™ 
other skills. To provide for \*2 
needs, UNHCR assisted SL 
housing materials, the buMnoof! T 
school and a dispensary, the Sf 
ging of wells and the provision d 
fishing nets. 

Finding an implemenHnn 
agency, however, proved a proh! 
lem. The strained resources ol tha 
government in terms ol trained 
personnel did not permit the alio, 
cation of the necessary staff. 

UNHCR thus first operated 
through the UN Development Pro- 
gramme, and has only more 
recently found partners In the 
form of Oxfam and the Norwegian 
Radda Barnen. 

Now assistance operations ‘ 
have been streamlined, In co-t 
-ordiantion with the foreign aflaire, 
interior and planning ministries. 

Today, while the refugees at 
Hoha are not yet fully seif- 
sufficient, they have settled down 
The few men In camp fish; the ma- 
jority of refugees — children - 
go to school. The women cook or 
take care of everyday chores. 

How long the refugees will stay 
at Hoha Is a debatable point 
While they are all Muslims, they 
do not speak Arabic and their local 
Integration is not easy. 

All would like to go back lo 
Africa if the situation permits. In 
the meantime, with help from 
UNHCR, they are growing Increae- 
Ingly self-sufficient, pending a so- 
lution to their plight. 


Alexander Casella wrots this ar- 
ticle for the UNHCR magazine, 
various ci- Refugees, where It first op- 
are now peered. 
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Jerusalem’s Islamic charad 





Muslims and Catholics strive for understanding and harmony 


By Katherine Kennedy 

NEW YORK — In the current spi- 
rit of communication between 
groups that one considered their 
differences Irreconcilable, Arab- 
Amerlcan Muslims and the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York 
have Instituted an Islamlc-Cat hollo 
dialogue. 

At the first meeting of Ihe group 
9 December, 1985, plans were laid 
for regular monthly meetings over 
the next eight or nine months. The 
first such get-together took place 
7 January, 1986, and aimed to 
present an encapsulation of each 
faith to the other; Catholicism for 
Muslims and Islam for Christians. 

Outlining the background to the 
new dialogue, Dr John Borelli, a 
professor of Indian religions end 
member of the Archdiocese's 
Ecumenical and Inter-religious 
Commlssldn since 1978, said simi- 
lar movements had been taking 
place in the United States for 
years. At the Kennedy Centre In 
Washington, DC, a group had 
been' meeting for about 10 years. 
Anothef Islamio"- Catholic dialogue 
■jwa'qf- based ]n Los Angeles, and' 
there w,ere informal discussions In 
Detroit. •, ' :.!• 

I . Tire; dialogue panel consists of 
.about ;a dozen persons. Among 
the . Muslims Attending the ; first • 
meeting were; Shqlkii Molz Matin,, 
i -Abdullah Nbur. GhazI Khankari, Dr 


{ Vigor A- Hianfidanl, Dawud Assad, : 
- pr Esmpt M- Kanill and Dr Mohani- 
i'nfad-.T; Mehjl. MD the Catholic 


4‘aidq^ei‘djPqrelli, Bey Ferdlnqndo 
.Barerdl, M<$nslgnor Stephen J. 

S ieV. Brother William J. Martyri 
; Sister;, 1 Christiana . Mplldor 
), Efnd Father Anlhbny L.' : 
■ Rgbsys, ] • ' .V- 

• Severe members are university 
"professors arid Have been' pre- 
viously Involved In inter-cultural 
'tundetetariding. Kamil, who ; tea-. 
! bhe& engineering at the Pratt .Insti- 
tute In Brooklyn, served bn' pro* 
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aidant Carter's commission on 
Islam and the American hostages 
in Iran In 1979. He said the group 
only met a couple of times, and 
“the whole thing went Into a deep 
freeze' 1 after Carter lost his re- 
election bid. Borelli has been on a 
Lutheran-Catholic panel and also 
serves on panels Involving Cathol- 
ics and Eastern Orthodox and An- 
glicans. 

He said that different dialogues 

K roceed In different manners, and 
e thought It was "most important 
for Christians to realise Islam Is a 
sister faith." He defined the goals 
of the dialogue as "to get along 
and trust one another and count 
on one another." After the first 
two meetings, Borelli said, “I think 
we've made some significant pro- 
gress, In fact trend-setting pro- 
gress." 

Hamdanl said, “My ambition Is 
to let them understand what we . 
strongly believe." He feared Am- 
ericans did not know about Islam ' 
— "If people are exposed at ail, 
they are exposed- to ari extreme 
point of view." He. said his exper- • 
lence with Interh faith relations . 
dated back' to his days at Oxford 
University, England. He read Ara- ; 
blp under the famous Arabist Da- 
vid S. MargoiioUth;. who was born 1 
a Jew, converted qnd took holy or- 
ders/ a requirement for the ohairin . 
Oriental Studies that he held at, 
: Oxford. Hamdanl subsequently- 
taught Oriental ' Studies at Juna- 
gadh College, . Bombay University, ' 
until. the partition of India apa Ra- .. 
kidtan in 1947, when he moved tbi 
Karachi. In I960 he served as Pa- 
kistan's ambassador to In- 
donesia and to the United Nations, 
from 1952 to 1963. He Is now the ; 
representative of the World Mu- 
slim .Conference at the UN. . 

Hamdanl 1 said,' Tm very, much 
Impressed with thlhgs that are go-; 
Ing on. In some things we do not, 
understand thd Roman Catholic 
faith, we are strictly monotheist. 
“We are, closer to the Jews In be- 




Having In one God; In love, In lor- 

S lveneaa, we are nearer to the 
hriatlan faith." He hoped under- 
standing would avoid violence, and 
gave as an example the situation 
with Maronite Christiana In Leba- 
non. 

Father Rubsys, who teaches 
(Christian) Scriptures and Intro- 
ductory Islam at Manhattan Col- 
lege, said he thought Protestants 
were "better off In terms of Inter- 
faith dialogue (since) they began 
earlier; Catholics should do more." 
The Catholic position used to be 
"smug" with regard to other reli- 
gions, but "I think the last World 
War and the pain made us see 
each other face-to-face, not back- 
to-back." 


He said his experience living In 
the Middle East brought him 
“face-to-face with a Jew and a 
Muslim to work and pray." Rubsys 
said, “In my age we used to 
judge," but he found his students 
mors open-minded. Asked If he 
thought the meetings would lead 
to converts, he said, "We must 
give up the insistence that the 
other become like oureelveB — no 
converts. I take my hat off to any- 
one who prays; as long a faith Is 
sincere, It's fine." 

Mehdi, secretary-general of the 
National Council on Islamic Affairs, 
estimated Muslims In the United 
States at 3 million. Cardinal John 
O'Connor put In a brief appea- 
rance at the first meeting to wish 


'the dialogue success. He.sakJ, ‘1 
always hoped something of IN* 
sort would come about. Wherever 
It goes, so be It. We will accept 
God's will, but try to help Iw 
make up his mind." He said he 
hoped the discussion group w m 
get below the surface to 'The pro; 
found faith in which we all believe 
and must face the "theological a- 
mllaritles and differences." 


Katherine Kennedy la 8 Pjf 
lance writer with an acade- 
mic background In Arab cul- 
ture. 
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It’s Reliable 



Throughout (he world the Yellow 
Pages has consistently earned the 
reputation of being the most reli- 
able commercial directory avail* 
able. 

It’s Indispensable 

The new Jordan Yellow Paget with 
its comprehensive ‘classifications 
and detailed listings provided by 
the Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion, is (he first official commercial 
directory to be published since. the 
telephone numbers changed from 
five to six digits. 

IPs Accurate 

ll wfil give an accurate and up-to- 


date listing of all commercial tele- 
phone numbers throughout Jor- 
dan, \ 

Each listing will include the full 
name, address anti telephone num- 
bers of the subscriber. The book 
will be divided into two section^ — 
Arabic and English. 

. 1 

V \ 

Each section will steiyt with the fol- 
lowing information:'. 

• Basic facts about Jordan, 

• Government .departments. 

• Services from the\ Ministry of 
Communications. 1 

• International Calls.\ 

■ International -tariffs; codes' and 
time zones. 

• Emergency numbers.' 


Dar AI Seyassah 
PO Box 121x7 
Telex 23959 ■ 

Telephone 846307 , 846321-- ■ 
Amman Jordan : ■ 

in co-operation with the Jordan 
Telecommunications Corp. 
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European Parliamentarians praise 
Hussein’s peace efforts 


King Director-General outlines OPEC strategy 


By Hamdan Al-Hai 
Star Staff Writer 

THE THREE visiting Eurdpfehnjf 
Parliamentarians in interview with. 
The Star staff reporter, unanl* 
mously commended highly .thfc 
persistent and laudable A efforts 
pereued by His Majesty 'King 
Hussein in order to solve the 
Palestinian problem and to 
achieve a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. "Wo are very much 
encouraged by what King Hussein 
has done in the last 13 months to 
bring the Arab side closer to 
ponce. " 

They also concurred that His 
Majesty the King has indeed done 
. a tremendous job and has ex- 
ploited all available opportunities 
to find concrete answers to the 
pence problems. "The people in 
the occupied territories believe 
that King Hussein can play an im- 
portant and useful role in tlio 
punco process. This rof loots tho 
views of the people in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip:" 

The threo Members of Par- 
liament — Mr Sueinung Lundo 
from the Conservative Party In 
Norway; Mr Hans Kotthouse from 
Belgium and Mr Michael Ferris, a 
senator .from the Labour Party in 
Ireland were on a fact finding mis- 
sion to' Jordan to examine the ac- 


tivities of the UNRWA. The men 
are also members of the Associa- 
tion of Euro-Arab Co-operation 
: (PAEAC). 

In a lengthy and detailed inter- 
view. the men examined and com- 
mented on a number of pressing 
and paramount issues affect- 
ing the Middle East. On the cur- 
rent situation in Ihe West Bank 
and Gaza, the parliamentarians 
deplored the poor and sub-human 
conditions prevailing (here. They 
found it hard to believe that the in- 
habitants could exist under such 
harsh conditions with regards to 
repression, health, serious eco- 
nomic problems coupled with 
acute unemployment. 

They noted with deep regret 
that Arab countries have de- 
creased their financial aid to the 
occupied territories. In future, the 
men commented, unless there are 
drastic ciinngos, the frustrating 
and clangorous situation could 
roach unprecedented proportions. 

The staff reporter probed their 
opinions on the best and appropri- 
ate manner in which the Middle 
East problem could be set- 
tled. Mr Lunde stated that Eu- 
ropean countries have much at 
stake and Interest In the Middle 
East conflict. They were prepared 
to examine all views with special 









His Majesty King Hussein 

reference to that of the Pales- 
tinians whose aspirations have 
been Ignored for a long time. 

The PLO and Israel they stated 
should come to a compromise and 
recognise each other, and the US 
must be pressurized into negotiat- 
ing with the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. The European coun- 
tries could play a useful role by 
making America see the whole 
issue In a different perspective. 

The USSR as a superpower has 


an important role to play in the re- 
gion. This fact also applies to Sy- 
ria. Mr Kotthouse said the appro- 
priate way to end the conflict was 
for the UN which Is a family of 
nations to hold an International 
peace conference to end the co- 
flict. Mr Ferris on the other hand, 
noted that all the groups concern- 
ed should agree to sit down at the 
conference table and discuss the 
matter openly and frankly. "I feel 
that there should be a new initia- 
tive issued by the European Com- 
munity." 


Finally, the European 
tarians touched the 
heir visit UNRWA.TH 
thouse said "we concent J' 
UNRWA operations .ft 
have unfortunately reduced?* 
aid to this important aSr 
we hope all countries S-i 
will change their attitude^ 
port UNRWA massively" S 
1 

The Norwegian mamba v f 
Sueinung revealed that eineh! 
country contributes a tot to 
funds of UNRWA, It is proper- 
befitting to examine thaaoer.y 
activities on the West 
Gaza Strip. ) 

The UNRWA budget, he adj 
could be enhanced by'monp? 1 
from the Arab, and EuitiV- 
countries together with thaltV 
the United Nations. Mr Fonfetr 
ever, regretted deeply aito-f 
pressed much surprise and 
at the massive American ald!:i r 
rael and went on jo »:*' 
that despite strong political?- 
ures there must be an upsirar 
financial aid to UNRWA. j 

To crown it all, the Euofe! 
parliamentarians appreciated i 
enjoyed their visit to Ihe ref./ 
camps very much. Although r. ■ 
was the first time someolfrj 
had come to the Middle Easi.ft- 
visit had boosted to a hlgtidep* 
their understanding of the?:- 
lems from all aides. f 


By Hamdan Al Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

OR SAID Abd Allay, the Director 
General of the World Development 
Fund which belongs to OPEC has 
pointed out that the organization 
w|H continue the negotiations cur- 
rently being held In Geneva until 
the members come to a common 
agreement to cut the amount of 
crude oil produced by the OPEC 
member countries. 

He added that OPEC will not 
collapse even if the members 
didn’t achieve a prompt agreement. 
He also pointed out that the mem- 
bers will continue their talks In the 
near future In case they fall to 
reach a compromise this week. 

Dr Abd Allay added that In case . 


an agreement is not reached "all 
Will lose" and "nobody wishes to 
waste his resources . He com- 
mented on the fall in oil prices by 
saying that the' organization’s 
revenue of oil has substantially 
dwindled. 

But he added that the reserved 
revenues will be able to withstand 
the oriels for a long time without 
resorting to new resources. Dr 
Abd Allay also pointed out that 
gross capital accumulation of the 
OPEC fund which was established 
in 1976 amounts to $4 billion. 


He went on to stress that desp- 
ite the fact that the differences 
between the minor and major oil 
producers are not likely to be set- 
tled, the quota of any country Is 
quite big and can’t. be. underes- 


timated. He also stated that the 
dialogue between the oil producing 
countries will never come to an 
end until a pleasant comprehen- 
sive settlement Is reached. 

He also pointed out that he per- 
sonally doesn’t think that a divi- 
sion within OPEC is likely to take 
place. The organization, he added, 
Is doing Its utmost to decide the 
quantity of crude oil which is sup- 
posed, to be withdrawn from the 
world markets, especially that oil 
which originally belongs to OPEC 
members. 

He said that every oil producing 
country should agree to give 
concessions and sacrifice in order 
to boost the world price. He added 
that the prices will start rising 
within the next few years. 


He also pointed out that as a re- 
sult of the falling prices, many oil 
exploring firms have been recently 
exposed to bankruptcy. 

He also stated that the world’s 
allowances devoted to oil explora- 
tion projects have substantially 
dwindled and this will subse- 
quently lead to a decrease In the 
oil production and a rise In Its 
prices. He went on to say that four 
oil producing African states have 
agreed last month to form a spe- 
cial organization. They promised 
that they will not attempt to start 
any adverse speculations against 
the OPEC. These four states are 
Algeria, Nigeria, Libya and Gabon. 

As regards OPEC’s; special 


fund, Dr Allay stated that It offers 
long term loans to the ■ under- 
-developed countries and priority 
Is given to the poor countries. He 
pointed out that this fund hBs until 
now helped 62 under-developed 
countries. On the Interest on 
loane, he pointed out that 76 per 
cent of the loans are exempted 
from interest and the repayment 
periods for some of the loane are 
usually extended to exceed 20 
years. As an example, he revealed 
that the OPEC fund has financed 
the construction of a thermal rein- 
forcement station at Aqaba. Dr 
Abd Allay was appointed a director 
general of the OPEC Fund In 
1983. He had been the Executive 
Manager of the International Mon- 
etary Fund for 1 1 years. 


Arabs asked to co-operate in the pharmaceutical field 


Jordan gets new International 
Development Chief S 


LEWIS P. READE, a Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer with the US Agency 
for International Development 
(AID) since I960, was sworn In 18 
March as Director of the foreign 
assistance agency's programme 
In Jordan. AID resources available 
to Jordan over the next two years 
are expected to total more than 
$180 million. 

AID’S major economic develop- 


vate Enterprise (PRE), which ass- 
ists AID missions In about 70 
Third World countries to promote 
use of their private sector In eco- 
nomic development. 

Before joining PRE, Reade 
headed the US AID Mission in Ja- 
maica. He managed a major eco- 
nomic development programme 
aimed at revitalizing Jamaica's pri- 
vate sector, Including Investments. 


menl programmes in Jordan have Policy reforms initiated by Ja- 


been In water and wastewater dis- 
tribution and liof.tment, agricultu- 
ral and rural development, hous- 
ng, Industrial development, popu- 
lation planning, health and educa- 
tion, Reade's new emphasis will 
bs.on assisting the Jordanian pri- 
— yate sector spur economic deve- 
lopment through creating jobs and 
generating foreign exchange. 

1 Since June 1986, Reade has 
been Senior Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Iri AID’S Bureau for Prl- 


. ON WEDNESDAY, 19 March the 
: . British Council held the ; second of 
a series of monthly meetings for 
teachers of English In Jordan. A 

group of more than ; 80 tqachers, 

. : representing many areas of Eng- . 
Ii8h teaching In.rfhe country, at- j 
[ended a lecture by Dr. Patricia 
■ MoEldowney of the Department of 
! ■ Education at the University, of 
■ Manchester. 

" By Sandy Rose 

■ Special to The Star !. 


,-ii. ,X)r. vMoEkipWne/.- who Is well- 
known In the field ;of EFLi - fo. her 
! work on qWlls-related to teaching, 

, . gave, a very lucid Illustration: of 
how_ this form of . teaching: can be 
; ,-PP* only for ; Increasing 

• of the four 

: : skills of listening, speaklrig^read- 
,lng and writing, but also to teach 
vocabulary and structure. ' • 

■ • 1 f * , 

, After Dr McEldowney’s explana- 
tion, a lively discussion ensued In 
• .which there, was somefdebate/on 
i. h0 ™ 0rU ® and tamsriur of a more 
: , hedltlonat gramrW-based. method 
l : of teaching English. • Tri- . . 


malca while Reade was there have 
led to privatization of government 
functions and a comprehensive 
tax reform. From 1980 to 1982, 
Reade headed the Office of Tech- 
nical Support in the former Near 
East Bureau In AID’S Wash- 
ington's headquarters. He pro- 
vided administrative support for 
projects of 12 overseas missions. 

Reade worked In the private 
sector 27 years before joining AID. 
He was Executive Vice President 


of Big Brothers/ Big Stolen# 
erica In Philadelphia. He also* 
chairman of the Board, CWf* . 
cutlve Officer and .Treasi/s r 
Kellett Corporation In Vfa 
Grove. Pennsylvania; Vice & 
sldent for Corporate Plaiwji* 
Development of Tyco Labour 
Inc. in Waltham. MassachysT- 
Mr Lewis worked with «?• 
inghouse Electric CorpofaW* 
New York and Baltimore. * 

He also worked torNjHj 
can Bosch Arms CorpOTfo ,,t 
Roosevelt Field, New York 
Sperry Gyroscope In \M> 
cess, New York. Resdfl basE 
Mechanical Engineering JJJ 
University of Miami, a«J 
counting from Hofstra 
In New York. He ■» m 
Law School at the 
Baltimore. Reade wasan£ 

nance Instructor and enpw* 
the US army’s Aberdeen ^ 

ground In Maryland JJJ" 
1967. He Is married to ifewj 
Margaret Ann Kilpa'nj* ^ 
Chester,- Minnesota- iW 
three children. 


By Ibtl8am Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

"SUPPORT OF National Phar- 
maceullcal Industry" was the 
theme of the seminar which was 
opened last week by the Minister 
of Health Dr Zald Hamzah at the 
Yarmouk Liaison Office. Partici- 
pants In the seminar called for 
co-operation and co-ordination 
between all Arab countries In the 
field of pharmaceutical Industry. 

Mr Ntear Jardaneh, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Union of 
Arab Manufacturing Pharmaceuti- 
cals, told The Star that the semi- 
nar had urged the need for encou- 
raging the process of exporting 
Jordanian pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts to other Arab markets. This, 
he added, will be feasible through 
the support of the Ministry of In 1 - 
duatryand Trade and the Ministry 
of Health In that U will facilitate the 
. registration of the countries pro- 
ducts as well as to give priority to 
governmental tenders and pur- 
chases. 

Besides this, the participants 
recommended for the re-evalua- 
tion and re-reglstratlon of locally 
produced and Imported phar- 
maceutical products with the view 
, of supporting the local phar- 
maceutical Industries without ad- 
; verseiy affecting the Importation 
oi high quality products. 


Minister of Health, Dr Hamzah 
in hfs opening speech stressed 
the need for new legislations that 
protect and support local Industry 
and pointed out the need for the 
Arabization of medical and phar- 
maceutical scientific terms. Mr 
Jardaneh pointed out that three 
working papers were presented 
during the seminar. The first one 
by Dr Akram Karmoul, head of the 
Industry at the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade, focused on the present 
status of the drug Industry sector 
and Its future plans. He indicated 
that In 1985, Jordan consumed 
about JD 18 million of local phar- 
maceutical products. He also 
pointed out that the country has 
consumed nearly 26 per cent of 
Us pharmaceutical products with 
the rest being exported to the 
Arab markets. 

Other working paper was 
presented by Mr Hussain Masmar, 
director of pharmacy and quality 
control at the Ministry fo Health. 
He In his paper stressed the Im- 
portance of depending more than 
before on locally manufactured 
products. Such supplies, should 
be arranged with long-term con- 
tracts. He hinted that, according 
to the Ministry of Health, and after 
performing the required analysis, 
locally manufactured drugs have 
been proved to be good In quality. 

. The final paper was presented 
by Mr Mohammad Fatyanl, general 


manager of one of the pharmaceu- 
tical companies In Jordan. Phar- 
macist Fatyanl presented the dra- 
matic progress recorded by the 
pharmaceutical industry in Jordon, 
during the last two decades. This 
is In addition to the positive effect 
of such a progress on the medical, 
economic , social and scientific 
aspects of life here. The obsta- 
cles, he added, in the way of fur- 
ther are those of expansion of the 
industry coupled with the scientific 
research in the field of phar- 
maceutical Industry. These bar- 
riers are mainly, the dumping In 
market of competatlve foreign 
drugs aa well as the difficulties 
one encounters in the process of 
registration of Jordanian products 


In the Arab states and other fore- 
ign countries. 

Mr Jardaneh told The Star that 
the Arab Union of Pharmaceutical 
and Medical Appliances (AUPMA) 
was established last January 
1986 following a recommendation 
by the Arab Ministers of Health 
Council in 1983.The main objec- 
tives behind establishing such a 
union are to provide every Arab ci- 
tizen with high quality, of medl- 
cants and at reasonable prices. 
Moreover, there is the need to 
achieve Arab pharmaceutical se- 
curity through co-operation and 
integration between all Arab coun- 
tries and to establish new Indus- 
tries all over the Arab world. 
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University don discusses 
in English teaching 

1 The Council Is to be congratu- chers of 
fated on setting up these meetings ^kground^^ 

and for enaurlna that the first two Already 


ensuring that the first two - «l rea ?L?Ti^ 

■speakers have been of sudrHigtf' and should 
The opportunity fdr tea- forum for 



. By Ahmad Shaker 

fwS 0811 ^ Minister Dr Hannah 
•a »I’c Who wa8 recently on a vl- 
I!.™ o rL anc *J tame tack to Jor* 
fJILk ^ h . 0ld,n 9 ; talks with 
Jjjch officials on Important 
fcpnomlc and 

LfcAbdu! Hafiz Rajab, Omani 
8?H|f r pf Agriculture and Fish- 
MB WM -visit Jordan hsxt month, 
^minister will discuss , with 
^anian officials the means of 
J^Mraglng agricultural . co- 
well. aa the export 1 
« Oiti^nl fish to Jordan. \ 


hiSSL expatriate con- 
ta held |n Amman 
The conference will 
tayt and It will 
“ Tended ty 600 expatriates. 

^jW^njan : Natlonar’lndua- 
JJoJPdlr will be opdned |ri Tunl- 
8‘TB April; This, fair la 
be held In that 
mmm ta sat up by the' 
^ Industry and Com* 


lUriiii i ik i, • up uj i|i« 

Nustry and Com* 
■STrScM-. 1 !^ Amman chamber 

Chamber of 
proentey a aba*- 
May to dls- 
insurance doverage , of 


the Kingdom’s exports to other 
Arab countries. 

• The Jordan Islamic Bank has 
decided to offer two million 
shares to the public. This deci- 
sion was made after the bank 
decided to raise Its capital from 
JD 4 , 000,000 to JD 6,000,000. 

THE ARAB Labour Organliatlon 
(ALO) is organizing a special sym- 
posium on the Iran-lraq war en- 
titled 'No for war, yes for peaoe. 
The symposium which Is currently 
being held in Amman' was opened 
by. His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan. He stated In his 
opening speebh' that Jordan a sup- 
port for Iraq; In the Guff War stem 
from the Kingdom's commitment 
to Arab' Defence Charters and 
should not be seen in the light of 
' Jordan being ejalnst t^e, Iranian 
people or the their revolution. . 

The symposium which will conti- 
nue for three days is being at- 
tended by representatives of Arab 
. and other International prganlza- 
. ttons, ALO member States and 
; delegations representing Iranian 
opposition parties. . * ■ ■ 

- The gathering will discuss the 
'means to put an end tp the five 
. : artd-a-half-yeSr-old war and the 
.. Ways - of establishInB a jesting 
peace, between ■ the ■ two ; Muslim 
countries. • V' : 
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Commenolng 25/3/86 for a period of 1 monlh. we are offering FEB HYSEAL No. 1 al the promotional price of 1 6 JDtf 26 kga 

ADVANTAGES 


1. Permanent Watorproofer for concrvta pr ce riv- 
en tltio us substrates for around 034 JDs/Sqjn. (2 
coat Application). 

2. Provideatolal Protection by becoming an Integral 
Part of tho Surface to which applied. 

3. Protects concrete and reinforcement against 
permeation of Salt and other Harmful substances. 

4. Improves resistance of concrete surface to wea- 
thering and chemical attack. 

5. Non-Toxic. 

6. Easy to UB *- 
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Liberation of Jerusalem is the 


By Kamel El-Sherif 

EDITOR'S MOTE: the following Is a speech delivered 
by the writer at the International Islamic Symposium 
organized by the Malaysian government In Kuala 
Lumpur in February. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY. Palestine is 
considered as an extension of the 
Arab peninsula, as there are no 
natural or water-barriers, separat- 
ing the Iwo; a fact which made it 
easy for the inhabitants oi the two 
parts to communicate and settle. 
Since ancient times waves of im- 
migrants continued to move from 
the Arab peninsula into the north 
In search of water, pastures and 
trade markets. Though a part of 
these waves reversed their direc- 
tion, most of those who immi- 
grated settled in the region, orga- 
nizing their lives on a permanent 
baBis. 

A study of the history of towns 
In ancient Palestine makes it 
evident that the builders of these 
cities wore of Arab origin. 
Beit-ul-Makdls was built by the 
Jabu sites, a branch of Canaanite 
Arabs before the term "Jews" was 
ever mentioned in history by at 
least two thousand years. 

The first name of the Holy City 
known to us was Yabus or the city 
of Yabus in reference to its an- 
cient builders. Its name became 
Yurosalem, a Canaanite name 
from which the Latin name — Jer- 
usalem — is derived, and still 
used. The Jews distorted the 
name to become Yerushotayim — 
Its Hebrew version. 

Among the names of the Jabusl 
kings mentioned in ancient annals 
was Melkl Sadfq, considered to be 
the real builder of the city of Ya- 
bus. His name became prominent 
. In the history of the Holy City. In 
the days of David and Solomon, a 
certain sect of priests was named 
after him, the Sadukites. I bn el- 
Ibri, the Arab historian, In his chro- 
nicle about this king tells the foll- 
owing: "Melkl Sadiq is the builder 
*. of the 'village of peace* in the year 
3000 BC or about. That is why the 
'>dty came to be known as Salem 
■ or 5?halemand its king is named 
’the king of Peace.' Melkl Sedlq 
met Abraham (Peace be upon film) 
When the latter * immigrated to 
. ■ Pafeqtyie on Mb way to Egypt." (1) 

. As- regards, the .city of Hebron 
' (Arabic El-Khaiii meaning compa- ' 
nkm); it .a|so existed long before 
: the .coming o* AbrahBmr: It; was 
■ Called at that time Hebrori,. as it 
• stHi called by Westerners. Accord-. 
Ing to. the, Jewish Encyclopaedia 
the name Is derived from: Arabic 


the fhreshing-floor fifty shekels of 
silver, and David built an altar to 
the Lord" (2). Thus David's altar 
became one of the greatest prob- 
lems of Jewish hiatory. The Bible 
— The Old Testament — men- 
tions that David built it In order to 
shelter the ‘Ark of Tabernecle" the 
holiest relic after it had been 
seized by the Philisteens. It Is nar- 
rated that David's place of wor- 
ship is the origin of Solomon's 
temple, on the south-west flank of 
Jerusalem. 

However, there Is much doubt 
about the fate of the Ark after It 
was lost. In addition, the place of 
the altar transformed into the tem- 
ple is unknown. However, the 
Jews who claimed prophecy as 
well as the leaders of the Zionist 
movement have decided that its 
site is the mountain on which the 
Mosque of Aksa was built. Their 
claim Is based on a pure political 
aim, and completely refuted as 
we shall discuss later. 

It is clear that the arrival of 
Jews into Palestine was the result 
of an occasional raid to a country 
Inhabited by Arab tribea, though 



This verse and other similar ver- 
ses In the Glorious Quran refers 
to human interference in the writ- 
ing of the Torah and the Invention 
of promises which God never 
made lo human beings. The distor- 
tion in the Torah occurred In the 
days of the prophets who divided 
the Book into chapters. In the 
Book of Jeremiah, Chapter 26:23 
we read the following addressed 
to the Jews of his time: "Ye dis- 
torted the words of the living 
God.” in chapter 5:30 the same 
prophet affirms: "The Prophets 
foretell lies and the priests govern 


ror of its own." He asserted the 
truth of the saying of the British 
writer. Stanley Cook: "What inten- 
sifies the value of the Bible and 
brings out its essential truth Is to 
consider it as a human attempt to 
come to know the divine self, and 
not to look at it as a divine do- 
cument. It is a great human do- 
cument with its love and hatred, 
the supreme and the base sen- 
timents that move human beings. 
In Its pages there are superficial 
views of the universe that agree 
with the thinking of a primitive 
people together with prophecies 
of great promises, given at a time 
when suffering overwhelmed the 
national existence of this particu- 
lar people.” 

Distortion may be effected by 
the addition of verses and even 
chapters to the Bible, with the 
claim that they were given by God. 
It Is also effected by giving false 
Interpretation of vague express- 
ions which agree with Jewish poli- 
tical aspirations at certain periods 
of history. This applies to the di- 
vine promise given to Abraham. 
Jews tried from times immemorial, 
especially during the Babylonian 
Exile, to imagine their lineage to 
Abraham as a "racial'' one and not 
that of a relationship with faith 
which covers the religion of Abra- 
ham In Its different forms. They 
also tried to make this promise a 
divine charter, a decree 'that bes- 
tows the Holy Land upon the Jews 



General vipw of Jerusalem 

. sorpe Jewish historians' delib- my people. What are ye going to 

I . i (haber) or (ha bur) meaning a silo, a. ;:,erately tried Jo cast doubt on the do on the Day of Judgement?” 

. ; store for grain In thefsrtHe land, or ’hraWcity' of the tribes mentioned ■ • .. , |D . „ OT . . 

- **— with the story of Abraham. Un- 

doubtediy, the Jews had no regal- fj 16 s J 10 , intanded to belittle 

Ky In possessing the land. They llavalw| tV; b f i ? a 880 * 


•; .7 d land tying , among high moun- 
:*f , te!na- Th!s meaning is .also given 
i ; : ■ by. -the author 1 , of the Arab, lexicon. 

"Usari El Arab.” What asserts the 
-K'.lrtrth'qf IHIs. interpretation fs.what 
, | tha book of Genesis, Chapter 23 
tells: ."Abraham wanted to byry hla 
y wife Sarah fn " Hebron" In the land 
v of. Canaan; Hb began to negotiate 
f\kij 'tilth itha owners of Ih#: place,: the 
; 4 HKWdis, to'sell him' a tract of, land 
for IMS burobae. The Hmite King 
; • sow: Mm the cave known 

by^the naine' of •MSkfeete 1 wMdh 
j thq remdlhs of tha fa- 

therpf the prophets, and the re- 
'-jt l'.fppJnS'Of Ms Wife dM^aorpo qJ his 

ku^ t.^.k • .. . 

BO* 


irrespective of their piety or wick- 
edness, The Glorious. Quran came 
to correct this faulty Interpretation 
In the following saying: "When b ls 
Lord made trial .'of Abraham by 
commands whlph he fulfilled, he 


occuoled it 1 bv ifie, sword and a Scientific fact, which helps to c0 !5 m ,f 1 --- . v 

- ■ discriminate between what Is dl- I am about to make thee an 


were driven but of |.t by the sword,. ,. , .. . . 

thus testifying to the tfuth of Chr- vi " e i il ? the Heavenly Messageand 
let's. say!ng]"WhPt is taken by what ,»s human eHort-More Impor- 


eword Is! destroyed by the 
; $word,"(3): . 

; > ■ : ; 

.In the past, Jews -depended oh 
the misleading Interpretations, of 
.God's proritfse to Abraham, In or- 
der to Justify their drmed attack oh 
the Canapnllee, the Adamites, the - 
. Jabuaites shti other " 


fant than this distinction. Is the at- 
tempt to bring back pUrity to the 
heavenly message and to correct 
the InsiQht Into God's presence as 
a gracious,' compassionate. God, of. : 
Whom nothing : is . Issued save 

the Torah ^escribes as 
of cruelty and : for* 


Imam to mankind," he said, "Of 
my offspring also". "My covenant, 
said God, "Embraoeth not the evll- 
doera", (Chapter ||, the verse 124). 


Professor - Mohammad :;Aaad, \q the 


Arab Palestine and the uprootina 1 
of its people from the land ol M, „ 
fathers and fore-fathers. ? 

i 

Islam and Palestine 

Islam Is God's ONLY religion es- 
tablished since God made man his 
successor on earth. God's pro- 
phets are all described as Mu-^ 
slims: "The true religion with God I 
Is lslam."(6) Abraham and his 
offspring are also Muslims: "Abra- 
ham was neither Jew nor Christian ; 
but he was sound In the faith - a \ 
hanif — , a Muslim and not cl ’ 
these who adds gods to God."| 7 i 
Also, "They among men who are 
nearest to kin to Abraham an 
surely these who follow him and 
this prophet "Mohammad'', and 
they who believe in him, and God 
is the protector of the falthfuL'l * 

According to these verses to f 
attachment to Abraham is spiritual [ 
progeny limited by commitment lo 
his faith which he brought Iromhe I 
Lord, whether one Is Arab or non ‘ 
Arab. Such an interpretation is ■; 
based on what human reason die- 1 
tates, and Is in full agreement with i 
divine justice which does not far* '• 
our human beings on the basis ol , 
their race or colour as Jews data. < 
In fact Islam came to restart ‘ 
Abraham's religion and bring back 
the sound faith after previous > 
heavenly missions were distorted, 
and after Jerusalem Itself, to i 
cradle of the divine message. ‘ 
came under the Byzantium, ira \ 
capital of paganism and 'shirk'. j 

The Arab nation became to ' 
castle of the new faith. In whose ° 
language the Quran was revealed. I 
Also, God chose this prophet from j 
among the noblest of its famines. I 
The divine honour bestowed up* 1 , 
the Arabs made them bear a ape- j 
cial responsibility in the struggle lo ■ 
drive out the lords of 'shirk' tata , 
their country, above all from ] 
usalem, Beit-ul-Makdls. It was ■ 
thus Inevitable for Islam to con- 
front the Eastern Roman States- j 
Byzantium — the confrontation 
had to have religious roots, 
had with paganism in the A^ope- I 
nlnaula. It was also liberation aci 
for it aimed at liberating Arab 
tribes from the despotic yoke oj 
Byzantium: It gave them the op «». , 
to take up the dogma of 
ism. It was the first battle fought 
Muslim annals In which rsi^ 
and Arablclsm met on a aoundMj. 
sis that affirms the true naturae- 
such a relationship. 

Some Western hisforianajiY^ 
cast doubts on \bese 
facts, driven a^ar by aj^ 
or by missionary motives. TO 
to explain the confrontah^ oj^ 
slims with he BY 2 u 
either as an accident or an act g 

.military expansion undertak • 

Arabs due t° either d ,n »»r 

ness or poverty or their esira^ 
acqufre booty and sp°Ns ' ^ 
Several facts, however., 
such claims. ,i 

.in tha first P'a™' MnSaS 
letter aant by m Prophat Wg 


cornerstone for Islamic unity 


Hone which tha Prophet undertook 
were directed northwards, accord- 
ing to a dlslgned plan. Such were 
Hie Mu'tah and the Dawmat El 
Jandal expeditions, above all the 
Tabouk expedition which the Pro- 
ohet himself lead in the ninth year 
of Hijra. The English writer Mont- 
gomery Waff in hla book "Moham- 
mad in Madina" comments on the 
Mu'tah expedition: "It Is a proof of 
Mohammad's strategic aim to un- 
ite Arabs under his banner and to 
lead them northward." 

The conquest of Mecca was not 
a final aim In itself. The author 
tells In length of what he called 
The policy of Mohammad in the 
northern part of the Arab penin- 
sula" and made reference to the 
many treaties which he made with 
the towns of the north, some sl- 
luated on the Aqaba Gulf, Includ- 
ing Adruh and El-Jarba in modern 
Jordan, and with his correspon- 
dence with the Patriarch Da- 
ghaler. The writer comes to the 
conclusion that the Prophet Inten- 
ded (o guarantee the loyalty of the 
Christian Arab tribes and to make 
an alliance with the monotheistic 
party ol the Christian Church, the 
followers of the Patriarch AryiU9, 
as we pointed above against the 
holders of Trinity among Chris- 
tians. 

The Prophet was lead on hie 
nocturnal Journey, ‘Isra’, from 
Mecca to Jerusalem (Belt-ul- 
Makdia) and from hence he 
ascended to Heaven where he 
lead the prayer of the Prophets, a 
symbol of the unity of God's reli- 
gion in accordance with the 'milla' 
(the faith) of Abraham, the hanif. 
Beit-ul-Makdls was In fact the first 
kibta’ to which the first Muslims 
directed their faces In their pray- 
ers for sixteen months, after 
which the ‘klbla’ was transformed 
to the sacred Ka'aba. The Quran 
registered the merit of this act In 
■ !|® Mvanteenth aura: "Glory be to 
him who carried his servant by 
JWI from the Sacred Moaque of 
”ecca to . tha Remote Mosque 
whose preclnot we have blessed, 
m 3 ' we might show him of our 
w" Many traditions, 'hadftha', 
are related showing the slgnlff- 
“hOB of Belt-ul-Makdle and urge 
nre Muslima to visit the town, re- 
within its walls and offer 
5W. 8 Qoci on ita sacred floor. 
w e die here ,.two 'hadlths': 

are three mosques to 
JJJcn faithful people are urged to 
Ul L'"* 0 . Sfl cred Mosque, this 
Iff ® and the Remote 

JJJKWe (Aksa). 2) A prayer In my 
nJJf 10 k hotter than a thousand 
•“M i the one performed at 
: , ; *f smote Mosque (Aksa). ' 

JL? therefore not strange If Mu- 
to the com- 
o 0 Quran and the or- 
the Prophet, and direct their 
®5 er ,hls death to liberate 

.including their Jewel, 


ary encounters which ended- In’ 
their defeat and their evacuation 
from the Arab peninsula altoge- 
ther. 

The attitude of Christian Byzan- 
tium was not better than that of 
the Jews. They began to mobilize 
armies urging the Arab tribes living 
on the borders of the Arab Penin- 
sula to fight "The believers of the 
new faith," in addition to what we 
mentioned about their persecuting 
Arab tribes in Syria and Palestine 
imposing their dogma of Trinity in 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the 
monotheistic Prophets, the true 
descendants of Abraham. Al- 
though Prophet Mohammad wrote 
to the Emperor of Byzantium, Her- 
cules, and to the princes and the 
patriarchs calling them to a religi- 
ous dialogue, their response was 
negative. They expressed their 
readiness to use arms against his 
followers. This lead to an armed 


expedition to the East and sup- 
plied It with money and arms. 
Western colonialism was in turn 
generous in its promises to Jews. 
It began as soon as as it settled in 
the Arab East, in particular Pales- 
tine, to prepare the climate for the 
establishment of a national home, 
to be developed into a Zionist St- 
ate. 

Not to go deeply into history, we 
mention the French military expe- 
dition to Egypt under Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was first to prom- 
ise the Jews the establishment of 
a Jewish state In Palestine. Britain 
later on supported such a scheme, 
long before the outbreak of the 
First World War. We are tofd that 
the Jewish Prime Minister Desraell 
purchased the Suez Canal and 
Cyprus by receiving a loan from 
Lord Rothschild, the famous Je- 
wish financier. Desraell mentions 
In his memoirs that his aim of the 


to perforin its cultural role In the 
development of man as defined by 
God in the Glorious Quran in the 
.words "You have been the best 
fold (ummah) that has been raised 
up unto mankind. Ye enjoin the 
fasting, and ye forbid the Evil, and 
ye believe in God." 

Also, we read in the verses: 
"We have made ye an intermedi- 
ate people (wasat) that ye may be 
witnesses in regard to mankind, 
and that the Apostle may be a wit- 
ness in regard to you" (10). As 
long as the danger that threatens 
the Muslims is one dangec, though 
Its forms and names may differ, it 
Is wise that all Muslims should 
plan unanimously to avert It. 

The sacred duty of all Muslims, 
Irrespective of what their races or 
countries may be Is to liberate 
Jerusalem, a sacred duty which 
Islamic faith urges to perforin. 
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The old city of Jerusalem 

confrontation and the disruption of ' purchase was to 
the Byzantine empire and the an- nearer to Palestine, 
of Palestine and Syria 


wzanunp -■’■■Mg 

who was brought up In a [ Jewfah ; Herc U le8, which implies a 
ertvlroriment •' 

marev and luatlbe arid not What .Warn commenia^on -inie .uinuw ■. .responSJDiluy 1 A^ofl- 

mercy qndjustfee, apd I novwg \ :v ^ rae . Israeli claim the faith anddeprivejha^ 

'^oly lhat Because they ars of Abra- among Ns 


nexatlon 

Into the Muslim Commonwealth. 

These decisive results finalized 
the nature of the relationship of 
Islam with Judaism and Christian- 
ity. Although the relations between 
Western Christians and Jews has 
not been always good, the outlook 
of both to Islam has been mostly 
antagonistic, as each party has 
been seizing the opportunity to 
occupy Beit-ul-Makdls, the symbol 
of religious dominance in the 
world, and the emblem of the Ha- 
nif faith of Abraham, which Islam 
Inherited and came to rectify. 

European Christians had their 
opportunity In the 10th century 
AD, during what Is known as the 
period of the Crusades, which 
mated far four centuries. Notwith- 

■ ■ roaains Of paaanlsm Since saders of the Arab East Inlcuding 
ftJE' F^The SacteJ Chy' heMmeTan ' Bqlt-ul-Makdie, Muslim resistance 
part ofUSmv - defeated, them in the end and 
r ? : 1 Tne Bnmy . ? . sent them back to Europe frus- 


WflW up in a Jewish .Hercules, 
ertvlroriment ;■ before *. embracing ca n to Islam, end his 

~ “ if ha fa ed »o a 4 *?:. 


region. At pfeaent; They are play-, Qb<|. Tot Him he exalted 

la. iL. _ . .In atvnia .thnaa uihnft, than oflo/V'lala 
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Islam comments, _dtt this Quranic responsibility If he Jailed 

the faith and deprive * 

Itea' among Me 8°^ 

"the,' phoaen: people 1 of God. modern. 'thinkers tel'eve uw r 

r Quran: has explicitly decl.ordd ■Arybsitee’ referred to in»™*jal' 
t Abraham’6 supreme promise * phot's letter, vvereThe tpi ^l^ 
bo automatically inherited. Arlyua.thePatrlaroh of 
pt hls‘ OffehrlOQr : Who bejleved ln thopp 0 ^ 1 ^? 
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the Wicked among them. 


... ... Christ m »»■ 

Notwith? tending; ; .modern : Zion-. . Messenger, aa the Gionou 
ism hhe rnadejpf thla pvraly. spirt- .describes him; J * Si etV' 
, . . . „ tual. promise, a, lahd. rpgfstratldri- the extensive kn^^ladga oi ^ 
5a- Qertlflcate.'fis they dld of the jalsa Prophet: with the f 
* ^ human : promise^ whlob, dredrriera f.Ohrlstlan Church, jt; 
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trated and crestfallen. 

However, neither. European 
Christians nor Jews forewent their 
defeat, the old conspiracy re- 
mained awake, though It took 
other forms In accordance with 
the changing circumstances of 
history. . : 

We have 9een above how Wes- 
tern Christians and Jews worked 
separately. However, political apd 
religious factors later on united 


• *be conspiracy ' ; 

the conepl-. 
Holy Lend ex- 
f ! rat P 0riQ ds off . 
SteSSS a0n ^ His Prophet 
restore the purity 
religion qrid to. corr 

a i ,eo ^ 


iaiim ,‘yjn.;ahd- |he Gospel, 

ihe^"' © » coUnUyTs aflepted by s^uch bh ex* 
vdt hip tejjw, jjeg Thev Islam - arid Muslims. European • tensive conspiracy, if j colon ial In- 

I- :io muraer- Mrik-' - Chrlatlans began to work In order -.nuence »- ySSTSLS 

■ipblyth'elsts — El: * to avenge the Crusades and effect cording to prevailing [pqa|_rondll 

to .moJestVhlm; al- 1 : ’•the" tearing "apart of the Muslim 
I' th’em ' security In world. Judaism acted to effect the 
fhd Wealth and pro-' sahie aim by trying to estaWish a 
prpteptlon. But deep- ■ ■ Jewish state In Palestine. These 

Want .iliii.. '• " itnifla/l fhA- tun snerillOS. 

Western 


In the documents published by 
the British Foreign Ministry it Is 
documented that a political Ad 
Hoc Committee recommended be- 
fore World War One the creation 
of a "foreign entity" that sepa- 
rates Islamic Asia from Islamic 
Africa. The recommendation 
helped the acceptance of Britain 
of the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine. It Is 
clear, therefore, that the common 
aim of Western colonialism and 
Zionism is one, having religious 
roots, and resulting from their out- 
look to Islam and their striving to 
encircle and weaken the Muslim 
world; the second step was to 
weaken Muslims by destroying 
their faith and tearing their unity 
asunder; and finally by making 
them leave their homeland an 
open market to political and intell- 
ectual exploitation. Amidst this 
conspiracy Jerusalem and the 
Holy Ipnd which Qqd wanted to. 
keep as a symbol of Muslim 
strength and unity and the supre- 
macy of their religion appear to . 
have been an essential target of. 
the onslaught and a centre of the 
wicked conspiracy against Islam 
and Muslims. What Ts then the 
duty of Muslims towards such a 
conspiracy? 

The role of Jerusalem In 
. Muslim unity 
It is obvious that every Muslim 


bring Jews God, His name be extolled, shall 
punish all those who fail to per- 
form the duty in this world and the 
hereafter. The Glorious Quran 
says: "Unless ye march forth-with 
a grievous chastisement He will 
chastise you, and He will place 
another people In your stead, and 
ye shall In no way harm him." 

Among the tortures of this world 
is to have disunity among Muslims 
and disbelievers dominating Mu- 
slims! "But heavier shall be the 
chastisement In the next world' ’ 
( 11 ). 

This Is from the point of view of 
religion. As regards the point of 
view of world affairs the staying of' 
Israel In Jerusalem* threatens the 
entire Muslim world, as Israel was 
founded for this purpose. 

Israeli leaders made no secret 
of this.' Some have mentioned that 
among, the objectives of Israel is 
to ocoupy Mecca and El- Medina. 
Muslims should not consider such 
threat lengthiy. It Should be 
.remembered that one of the Cru- 
shes, Arnaut Ghanion, occupied 
Aqaba and equipped a fleet in or- 
der to attack El Madina, where the 
Prophet Mohammad Is interned. 


Arnaut was the only European 
king- whom Salah-Ed-Din sen- 
tenced to death after the battle of 
Hittin, as a punishment for his 
wicked plan, while he gave am- 
nesty to the other prisoners of 
war. 

The Israeli general Sharon, pro- 
claimed when he was Defence 
Minister that Israel's strategic se- 
curity extended from Karachi to 
the Middle of Africa. We should 
remember that Israel exploited its 
presence >n some African .coun- 
tries in the sixties, propagating 
that it sought commercial and 
agricultural co-operation with Afri- 
can countries. It was a fraud: and 
African leaders understood the 
fraud and fully understood that the 
aim of .Israelis was to thwart all 
Muslim movements in Africa and 
else-where, and support the for- 
ces enimlcal to Islam In all the 
countries of the Third World. 

Thus, it Is evident that the religi- 
ous and national motives as well 
as giving of satisfaction to God, 
the Almighty, urge alt Muslims to 
co-operate to save the Holy Land 
and uproot ths Zionist danger. 

Also, the case of Beit-ul-Makdls 
with its religious and political Impli- 
cations forma a suitable symbol 
to focus Muslim sentiments to 
achieve Muslim unity and co- 
operation. It is a sacred case and 
is a worthwhile target to encom- 
pass therein all the forces of 
Islam. If Muslims succeed they will 
be able to treat other problems of 
theirs. On the other hand, if they 
should fall — may God forbid — 
other problems will remain un- 
solved. Thus, Muslims In their 
striving to save Jerusalem — 
Belt-ul-Makdla — are saving 
themselves, for they gather toge- 
ther by their faith which inspires 
them with strength and self- 
determination. 

This is the role which Beit-ul- 
Makdls plays at the coming Mu- 
slim period. Muslims have to 
transform their sentiments to or- 
ganized action and spell out the 
words In planned programmes that 
unite Muslim efforts to achieve 
their great aim: "O ye who belfevel 
Be patient and vie in patience and 
be firm, and fear God, tha it maybe 
well with you.” (1 2). 

(1) Quoted by Dr Hamad Youalf 
In his book "Belt-ul-Makdls" from 
the Rashldl to the Ayyoubl period." 

(2) Quoted by Musa El-Huseirii 
in his book Arab Belt-ul-Makdls 


70 


(3) St. Mathew 26 : 

(4) Glorious Quran 


52 

: Chapter 2, 


19 


(5) Glorious Quran : 68, 68 .. 

(6) Glorious Quran Chapter. 3, 


(7) Glorious Quran 3, 67 

(8) Glorious Quran 3, 67 

(9) Glorious Quran Sura: 
V.tlO 

(10) Glorious Quran 
V.143 

(11) Glorious Quran 68 V.3i3 

(12) Glorious Qurah Sura' 
V.200 : 
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tlons, the greal elm remains one, 
namely to disrupt morals, weaken 
spiritual immunity In order to keep 
the. Muslim entity dependent on 
foreign powers, thus keeping the 
Muslim ’Ummah’ weak arid unable 
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PALESTINE, AS the cradle of 
Christianity, as an intermediary of 
cultural exchanges between Eu- 
rope and the Orient, it drew the 
interest of Christian pilgrims and 
merchants from all pans of Europe, 
including what ia today Czecho- 
slovakia. 




The first journey to Palestine, 
mentioned in medieval chronicles, 
was made In 1092 A.D by Aslnus, 
Canon of the Chapter of Prague. 
In contrast to the pilgrims from 
other countries of medieval Eu- 
rope, Bohemian travellers had not 
only religious motivation but also 
scientific alms. 


At the beginning of the 15th 
century, probably in 1403 A.D. or 
140B A.D., a scientific journey to 
Palestine was made by one of the 
great personalities In the history 
of the Czech nation, Master Hler- 
onfmus of Prague. Hieronlmus, 
burned at the stake in 1416 by the 
Catholic Church because of his 
democratic views, went to Pales- 
tine also to study the life of the 
people. 

Another scientific mission was 
sent to the Holy Land In 1 49 1-1- 
492 A.D. The expedition wae led 
by Martin Kabatnic, an orudite 
layman from East Bohemla.-'He vi- 
sited Istanbul, travelled through 
Anatolia, Syria and Lebanon and, 
after a three-week stay in Pales- 
tine, continued to Egypt. He wrote 
a splendid book about his travels, 
which proved to be very valuable 
as a historical source of knowl- 
edge about these countries In the 
15th century. The book is not, as 
the case wbb with other books of 
travels at that time, permeated 
with a spirit of hatred and hostility 
towards Islam and Muslims. 
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Hungarian Empire problems ol ex- 
istence because ths Austrian au- 
thorities were giving preference to 
Germans. For this reason, manv 
Czechs were forced to go abroad 
to find a job. Among them were i 
two brothers — Frantlssk m j 
Gustav Schmoranz. Frantlssk r 
(1845-1892) was a prominent ar< [ 
chitect, who joined the services of I 
the Khedive in Egypt In 1868. » 


Drawing by David Roberts, a famous orientalist 


Journeys of the Czechs and 


In 1870-1872, he studied Isla- 
mic architecture In Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Syria, and used hit 
knowledge In 1873 for the design 
of the colonnade in the Slovaks^ 
of Trencian8ke Topllce, built ini 
Arabic architectural style. Hi; 
brother Gustav, later director oi ; 
the National- Museum In Prague, | 
was - sent to Palestine to study 
Arab culture by the Czech 
Academy of Sciences. 

Alois Musil, son of a Czech far- 
mer, who became a recognized - 
authority on the bedouin, on the [ 
bedouin tribes and a prominent 
explorer In the Near East (also . 


studied in Palestine.) He was 
interested in the life of the Arab) 
and undertook four big expeditions 
into the deserts of Arabia. 


the Slovaks to Palestine 


religious affiliation of the litigants 
— something that was unbeliev- 
able In Europe. Martin Kabatnik 
benefited from the lustlce of the 
Palestine courts twice when he 
was falsely accused of owing 
money to Muslims. In both cases, 
Muslim courts ruled against the 
Muslim claimants. 


For his help given to the people 
In the struggle against the Habs- 
burg dynasty, he was executed in 
1621 A.D. after the fateful battle 
the White Mountain, which 


on 


Other Czech books of travel 
from 16th and 16th centories are 
equally free of bias. The reason 
was that after years of exhausting 
religious conflicts, a spirit of tol- 
erance prevailed in Bohemia fust 
as In Palestine In these times. 
Kabatnik came there when It was 
subjugated by Ottoman TurkB but 
there was Justice, as regards the 
jurisdiction of the Shariah courts. 
They were no! Influenced by the 


Books about Palestine were 
later written by the priest Martin 
Krivously. and the Catholic travell- 
ers Jan Haslslejnsky of Lobkovice 
in 1493 A.D. and Oldrich Prefat of 
Vlkanov in 1546 A.D. Also, the 
great Bohemian humanist Krystof 
Ha rant of Polzlce and Bezdruzlce 
journeyed to Palestine. He. too, 
was an advocate of religious tol- 
erance, and — himself a Catholic 
— took the side of the non- 
-Catholla majority of the natton. 


marked the beginning of almost 
300 years of subjugation of the 
Czech lands by neighbouring Aus- 
tria. After the battle, ths history of 
the Czech nation was similar to 
the present situation of the Arab 
people of Palestine. 


It wbb only In the second half of 
the 18th century that the Czech 
nation began to, awaken from Its 
enforced sleep. After a period of 
repression, an era of national re- 
naissance dawnedjlt was at that 
time that wider contacts were be- 
ing established with Palestine and 
its people. The founder of the 


Czech Oriental studies, the publi- 
sher and Journalist, Vaolav Matej 
Kramerius, 1763-1808, pu- 
blished a book of Arab fairy tales, 
books about life in Egypt, and also 
new editions on all medieval books 
In Czech language about Pales- 
tine. 

In ths mid- 19th century, many 
prominent Czechs displayed deep 
interest in Palestine. They In- 
cluded K.V.Zap. ■ J.S.Tomlcek, 
J.Maly, and the outstanding Slo-' 
vak scientist Pavel Jesef Safarik. 
In the encyclopaedia published at 
that time, the- item ‘Palestine* Is 
not about biblical Palestine, but 
about Its Arabs 1 and deals 
with ethnographic studies of the 
country. 


Relations between the people ol 
Czechoslovakia and the Arab poo- j 
pie of Palestine Intensified after j 
1918 when the Czechoslovak Re- '■ 
public was proclaimed. The period i 
between the two world wars wu < 
the time of extensive ethnographi* • 
cal, linguistic and translating activ- ; 


util, mitjuioui/ ai iu iioiioiauiiy avwr ^ 

Ity of Professor Vaclav Zelenki - 
He and his wife dedicated Ihw 1 
whole lives to 'the study of the f 
Arab people and the Arab culture. 1 
especially the Arab people of 1 • 
Palestine. 


Rich and long are the tradition) ; 
of ties of friendship linking the 
.Czechoslovaks and tha_Arabj) 60 (ti 
of Palestine. Today these Ira#- 
tlons are developed not Just by po- 
litical actions, but also by mutual 
cultural contacts. All these ensure 
that no one remains Indifferent lo 
the struggle of the Palestinian 
people. 


The Czech national intelligentsia 
encountered In the Austrian- 
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The Jerusalem Star Survey 


P.0. Box 591 
Amman, Jordan 


Dear reader: 



** «saW" 


0 




Pfease take » few minutes lo complete 
this, questionnaire, so (hat we can: 
ascertain your, pleasures, and displea* • Exp|a,a AOPtional) 
sures with our newspapers This survey .6) Which section do you read the 
is designed In an effort to provide you most? 
with the best quality news, features 1 (check more than one) ... 


and business; information ad possible.- 


i 'Upon. completion, pieaae malt , it to 
P,0. Box 591, Amman. All Information 
given .will remain confidential. Thanks 
for your co-operation. 


1 ) H(Av long have you been readfng 

faster? 

t 2) How often do you read The Star? 

3) How many people In your house- 
read. .The $5tar? •• 

l iV bo you find a variety of local haws er * 90 
9dyera0B? «=.: -■Yes. 


Jordan ; 

Opinion; 

Business' ; . • .vv 
Analysis ; 

Comjcs ; ; • :!i ' 

Sports I: v " 

Arts;. ‘ •’ .. 

People; ;; 

Entertainment' r~-- « \ 

7) Dp you find adequate feature pov- 


0) Are you pleased with topics dis- 
cussed by our regular columnists? 

Yes 

No 

Explain: (optional) 

' 10) Who Is yoUr favourite . colum- 
nist^)?, . . 

- Explain: (optional) 


1 1) Which section in your view, lacks 
. Information? 


; ; '*r j - i_ -Explfifri: -{opironab : ; ■. ''O 

: f :f : adi *' Jate 0u8in9B8 

' 2 -: *.C 3 |(»\yQU/f riKl'ad^li^ •: fiewsr. ' • :, ;Yes. ;: - M - KSv.'.-'/ '.X., 

? • i* ■ :•!•. ">■ : Exiaim ipptfphal) .1 ’■ 1- . ' .’ 

, - ;4: 


Explain: (optional) ; . 

12) Which section do you 1 enjoy read*- 
: ing mo^t? ■ .! 

: Explain; (optional) . • ’ ' : ■ . 

; ' 18) i bd ypu view The Star's layout 
. and physical appearance attractive? 

/■; Yea '1 v : ’ 

no -;■/ 

toptlOpjalV . . i * - - ’ ; \ 

■ :ri4)|Virtaf do; ydothinkofthestar's 

; ; wee kty,; coder s tories ? ? ;.?• 

E^pldln: (optional). "I;,!’- 'feiv 

. /;: 16) Whatl do ydu think^ th e ieiTiphksrs 

■ i of theeeiOoVerstorleQ'eKoUidhopn? 1 ' ■ 

f J":’-. ; i- : .rl'i ]i • 

■ r. . . :• v > 


Explain: (optional) 

16) Do you like The Star’s monthly 
supplement WORLDPAPER? 

Yes 
NO 

17) Personal Information: 

Age . 

Sex 

Nationality 
Occupation . 

. Place of residence • \ . 

’ . 16) Is English your native language 

'.Yes .• 

10) Do you find The Star difficult to 
/ead? '? ; 

Yea . ■ •••'':■■ 

; N b ; ••./; ^ ,V 

•V Explain: (optional) .■ 

• . 26) How do you receive The SW . 

..Mail V .. ’ 1 \ ' 


•■.■•.Bookstand' 
me'nta or .Observations on 

pf the paper. , • 
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Putting the records straight 



By Pascal B Karmy 

Special to The 8tar 

ON MR YA'COUB Fahd’s article 
The eearoh for peace under Re- 
solution 242 & 338" i would like to 
make the following observations. 

The Resolution for the partition 
of Palestine was not passed by 
the Security Council but by the UN 
General Assembly under No. 
181(11) of 20 November, 1947. The 
partition resolution was paBsed by 
33 members for, 13 against and 
10 attentions. The resolution was 
brought about by the preponder- 
ant Influence of the United States 
In the United Nations. In some 
cases unethical pressure and 
even threats were exercised by 
the United States and in particular 
by President Truman himself by- 
passing the State Department to 
force member states suoh as 
Venezuela, Cuba and Haiti to vole 
lor partition although they were 
against it. 

It may be rememberedthat those 
stales, among others, were what 
is called “banana" states subser- 
vient to the America. 

Any reader Interested to know 
about how shamefully the partition 
resolution was adopted should 
read the book '"What Prloe Israel" 
by the well-known Jewish writer 
Allred Lllienthal. Now the United 
Stales Is not happy with the Un- 
ited Nations because it no longer 
can ateer and goad the member 
states as It wishes and beoauee It 
cannot oblige them to side with Is- 
rael rightly or wrongly, 
as It does herself. So It has 
used the veto In the Security 
Council more than any of the five 
permanent members of that au- 
gust body. 

The English text of Security Re- 
solution 242 affirms "withdrawal 
ol Israel armed forces from territo- 
ries ocoupied In the recent con- 
«cr Israel and the United States 
aleged that the absence of the ar- 
ticle "the” before the word “terri- 
tories" meant that Israel was not 
bound by the Resolution to with- 
Irom all the territories occu- 
pied by it but only from "some 
ereaa" from which It wishes to 
wtthdraw. The answer to this falla- 

argument Is, first, the 
«snch text (the French language 
. being one of the five official lan- 
moea of the UN) la clear In this 
™oanl- It says "Relrait dea forces 


mmflllnnnea dee tarrltolrea 

le^jhasls added) which means 
Jjwdraw&J from all occupied terri- 

.J^® on ? 1 | y even If we assume, for 
JJiphent s sake, the correctness 
SfJSff 1 31 ® interpretation of the Se* 
Council resolution . Itself 
JjPnaalzea to , its preambular 
Paragraph "the Inadmissibility of 
of territory by 
jw^ThlS Is a general prlnolple of 
™matk3nal law which overrides 
Interpretation to the 


which Is only one of several Issues 
Inherent in the Palestine Question. 
This question has wider dimen- 
sions as It Involves the restoration 
of the fundamental and national 
rights of the Palestinians. 

Reagan administration's * 

. New Dictionary of Words, 

It seems that Reagan’s admlnia-. 
tratlon Is writing a new dictionary 
of words relating to revolutions. 
Indeed we learn now that "rebels" 
are defined as freedom fighters 
when they rebel against a govern- 
ment or a regime which the admi- 
nistration does not like, while real 
freedom fighters should be called 
rebels when they rise against a 
regime or government which the 
administration (ikes. Specifically to 
cite only one example: The con- 
tras In Nicaragua are qualified as 
freedom fighters although most of 


them were supporters of the sav- 
age dictator Somoza and the 
Palestinian freedom fighters are 
branded terrorists by Reagan ad- 
ministration although they fight 
against Israel's occupation of their 
homeland, and although the Rea- 
gan administration and the world 
know what Israeli occupation 
means: Detention, expulsion and 
deportation of Palestinians from 
their homeland, imprisonment and . 
torture by the thousands, dsstruc- 


It did In 1948. Yet and notwith- 
standing all this, the Palestinian, 
freedom fighters who are really 
worthy of that name, do not des- 
erve to be called freedom fighters 
in the Reagan administration new 
dictionary of words. 

Kurt Waldheim and world' 
Jewry 

Poor Kurt Waldhelml It Is your 
turn now to be vilified, defamed 
and slandered by Zionism and 
World Jewry In one chorus. But I 
wonder why they did not raise this . 
hue and cry when he had bean for 
ten years Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. PerhapB to 
perpetuate the so-called "guilty 


ssssr <r 


of their lands, building of Jewish) 
settlements In the Palestinian' 
homeland with the enormous fin* 
anclal assistance of the United 
States. In a nutshell, Israel the 
great friend of America ia 
proceeding on the uprooting of 
Palestinians from their ancestral 
homes by all and sundry means as 


World Jewry In general and Israel 
in particular, for having perse- 
cuted the Jews especially during 
the Nazi domination although the 
Jews were not the only people 
who were then persecuted and 
oppressed by Nazi rule. 

Or perhaps to bring pressure to 
bear on Waldheim If he Is elected 


to the Presidency of the Austrian - 
Republic to steer his country to- 
wards a more favourable policy. - 
vis-a-vis Israel although he Is a. ti- 
tular head. Or perhaps they want 
to blackmail him for some ulterior 
purpose. Kurt Waldheim has cate- 
gorically denied the smear lashed 
at him. However this Is not the 
first time that World Jewry and 
Zionism exploited tha so-called 
holocaust and Nazi repression of 
tha Jews to unethical and Immoral' 
ends in order to instill fear In the 
person concerned and make him- 
more pliant and even subservient 
to the wishes, of Zionism and 
World Jewry. But World Jewry Is 
oblivious oi the repression, op- 
pression, persecution and torture 
of Palestinians In their homeland 
Palestine and outside it. Have 
they forgotten the massacres In 
Der Yassin, Kufr Qaeslm, Qlbia 
etc, and moat recently Sabra and 
Shatlla massacres. These massa- 
cres are real holocausts, perpe- 
trated In coJd blood. 


With Alia the USA is onlv a seat away. 
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Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman. Jordan’s prosperous 
international gateway ol the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business; 
study, or pleasure, you’ll teel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 
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Imports and exports 

A SCRUTINY of the Central Sank of Jordan monthly statistical bulletin for the 
month of January 1986 shows sharp decline in the country's exports as well as 
In its imports. The total exports for ihe first 11 months of 1985 amounted to JD 
223.534 million os against JD 281.569 million during the corresponding period 
in 1984. thus recording a decrease of JD 58.035 million. The total 1984 exports 
are valued at JD 323.819 million. 

Meanwhile, the brisk fall in the nation's Imports, however, offers a little so- 
lace as it could help save the country's hard currency. Imports during the first 
1 1 months of last year amounted to JO 924.26 million compared to JD 1 158.94 
million during the same period in 1984 registering a decrease of JD 234.88 over 
the previous year. The total imports during that year stood at JD 1281.99 mill- 
ion. 

There has been a wide gap between imports and exports, however; last 
year's figures narrowed this ratio lo some extent. One of the main reasons for 
such a trade Imbalance Is the countries from which Jordan imports goods do 
not buy Jordanian products, or If they buy, that is negligible. 

The Central Bank statistics clearly indicates this imbalance. In fact this situa- 
tion warrants a change in the trade policy. The government's reported decision 
to introduce certain measures to narrow trade gap Is a welcome step. To main- 
tain a balance of trade with its trade partners the country needs to effect some 
changes to the nation's trade policies. 

A give and take policy — buy goods from those countries which Import Jor- 
danian products — would prove beneficial in the long run. This would also help 
diversify the country's export oriented industries and the trade. The foreign 
markets need to be opened to the Jordanian products as the country's market 
is opened to them, otherwise, the nation will remain on the receiving end. 

Libya and America 

AFTER WEfeKS of engaging in strident war of words, the Inevitable has hap- 
pened. :While the whole: world held its breath, the US 'armada' and the Libyan 
armed forces translated Into reality what everybody had been dreading. Both 
countries 1 have decided to solve the problem of the legitimacy of the Gulf 'of 
Sirte by shooting at each other, This bellicose act, indeed leaves a sour taste In 
one’s mouth. . . . : ' . . 

America claims that the- manoeuvres fn -the disputed area are meant as a 
show of force and superpower might. In addition, it \e to serve as a “punis- 
hment" to QadHafl for supporting and financing- international terrorism. Hone- 
stly, these wild allegations are yef to be substantiated; However, we strongly 
enlertain tee beitef thattee reel.'afm la to create a state iof. tension, anarchy 
pnd chaos In Libya. This, the White House erroneously bejleves. would hasten 
-the overthrow of Qadttafl. * : . . ; 

; If these beliefs hold true, then we do not hesitate tq state that onoe again the 
Rpagan , administration has blundered In' the field of International affairs. The 
/blunt truth Is simply this: The attacks have rather produced thO opposite re'-' 
Siiita, Reports from Tripoli proto that Libyan citizens expressed their unflinch- 
Jng :sujiport end, solidarity and- have, made Qadhafi a i hero. . 

J. Also, the events have caught other Arab leaders on the .Wrong foot; It is true 
;,thar the mecurfal; enigmatic and sometimes comlcbehavloura. of the colonel 
puzzles the whole Arab world: But one fact stands clears Qadhafi le an Arab, 



Arab women and the veil 

To the editor: . . .. 

. - The practice of Arab women concealing their heads and faces with Ihe WIM# _ 

. ' prevalent In Ihe. Arab world. < Women: of all ages are now seen, In shopping 
. schools, work places, disguised In veils of, all colours. 

The reasons behind this traditional and strictly conservative act of k* 

Horn ond Woman to another. Many women regard the veiling of the head ana j 
. .morallstlo aot that all women should adhere to. Some feel It necessary to veil ine/jj 
order to deteKmeh from becoming .attracted to women. In any event, tne una™y > ■. 
overwhelming purpose of these > propensities begins with religious convictions.-:. • 

I InnilOtllAnoklif I all: rfllUlms J J J ^11 Mkpalhi anrl flHTlriWlll OH thO IW* 


Unquest Ion ably r 'allrel)glonspropeBateand call for morality and goodwill on m 
each Individual. |ri .order to fvifil ihta rellgious' claim, human beings °L al h °. r ,L n ; 


;the Up has put: the Arab World in- a dilemma. It has ho alternative but rally 
RHing! and pledge .support for. |;he‘ Libyan- leader. _. r - •; r- 

Wa fli-ttiaaiiln'n In fln aflA rllnlnmarai .I'miiUnTl.lli 



man's ardent conviction of re||giohi— r It isJndtod.ia religious appearanoe, . 

As assaying ''gpee "action speaks louder than words," ■ well, similarly, 
impte thah appearanoe. Religious -woihen heediriot veil their heads to convey 
i ^are religious or they believe and Comply with, religious demands. A woman a p ^ ^ 
behaviour and Inclination toward. helplhg her fellow human being will deany ' 

‘ ■ j tjellgloujl^demanda Qf .^orallty ar^ 'goodwill. : .••{. Vi V- ^ 

P'- ^ILi& iruly awal^ to ^'yqunfl glils'aged $lx and up ,wltH Their heads * a SijdP-. 
;■ ; If,the reason, behind Using the m Ts to' dia^urage womerid-'geduwtton of me 
c ?"3Urdjo thlnktliata plx-year.rOld girl is capable of seducing a man. ; ; 

1 notjo imply-thal Womeh should dress reveaiirigly • . , 

: 6 Wihey Wear or Jn their hair styles. Women a phye^LLeniiw^ ■' 

f Jkpuw not:bb the criterion tor Judging: a women's attitudes or capabilities. . 
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The. exile 

AHMAD WAS never a traveller and yet ho 
walked over this earth In search of himself. 
He was never the romantic fool many of ua 
seem to be, but in hie final days an urge to 
divorce himself from all corporal attach- 
ments enveloped him and he was lead to 
depart our world looking for that mysterious 
source of hie existence. 

On art Imaginary train he boarded from a 
station, he no longer remembers when or 
where, he looked at us sometimes sarcasti- 
cally and at others with a yearning. Only the 
smoke puffed out by that phantom which 
carried him remains today. Ahmad wsb free 
at last. Hb no longer belonged to our pugna- 
cious, bellicose, and hostile world. He was 
no longer an accessory to the crimes we 
commit against ourselves. He was like a 
spirit, ubiquitous and yet invisible. 

He no longer followed our rules. No bor- 
der could fence him in or out. No barrier 
could prevent him from entering Into our 
lives, homes and palaces. Impetuous as he 
was. lie chose to find out the truth without 
asking permission from those who guard 
and make It. He refused to become the gull- 
ible humans we chose to be and shrugged 
as he saw us make a travesty out of our 
laws and codes. It was the metamorphosis 
we all knew would come one day. Like the 
promised meeelah, Ahmad became the ex- 
ited conscience we chose to banishi from 
our lives. 

There was no way to hide the squatters. 
No way to suffocate the victims In time be- 
fore he could hear their nerve-wrecking 
wailings and cries. We were naked before 
Ahmad’s forceful presence and we could 
not conceal our Ills and deficiencies. He 
saw those who barely eked out a decent liv- 
ing and those whose wealth spilled over the 
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walls they built to contain it. Ahmad haunted 
us. 

He made a mockery of our speeches and 
promises. He knew what great Hers we 
were. And although we never saw him we 
could always hear that ghostly train passing 
by with its odious-smelling smoke filling our 
nostrils and making us sick. How can we 
fight him? How can we defeat a man who 
threw away the chains of servitude and 
shackles of serfdom; who broke the yoke 
which had bent his back for years; who 
simply detested to leave servility as his 
progeny's legacy. 

In his historic sojourn, the phantom saw 
what others have not seen. He travelled 
aboard that great product of his mind 
across deserts and mountains and saw ci- 
ties and towns which once created a vener- 
able past. He saw men without a will. Men 
whose only concern was to secure that 
damned loaf of bread. How much have we 
sacrificed for a loaf of bread, At night Ah- 
mad would leave his cabin and walk amidst 
us to see what strange animals we have be- 
come. Or he would embrace the desert, still 
pure and virgin, to contemplate jovially its 
skies: To taste with satisfaction its free un- 
polluted air before It reaches lewd cities 
beyond the horizon. How simple Ahmad had 
become. So simple that he began to lose 
himself to the earth, wind and water. He no 
longer was a prisoner of cities, offices and 
rooms. He no longer yearned for the moun- 




tains because his soul penetrated them like 
the wind and the light. 

. But Ahmad continued to search for what 
we have neglected for 80 long. His quest for 
truth became an obsession even thouQh he 
tore away all forma of slavery. There was 
something missing In all of what he saw. In 
his errand he was fulfilling, a prophecy, an- 
swering Innate Instincts something which all | 
of us big and small wanted to do In our own 
way. Ae he sat before the perennial rjyers of. 
the Bast he saw what was left of'ialgreat past 
being washed away on shores no , one 
touched. He wanted so much to stop his 
train and disembark as a normal human 
again, but he couldn't. He knew so much 
that his mind refused to go back. He wanted 
to help us, but we were beyond help. 


In the lonely dusks of summer nights one 
could turn west and observe the Illuminated 
sky. Away Irom the roaring and clamouring 
of cities and villages, one could actually 
hear that exiled train carrying away a un- 
ique passenger still seeking a treasure. As 
the last of twiilghts's glow Is jetted by dark- 
ness, a romantic man may- then sigh away 
his fears and walk into the heart of dark- 
ness in search of a station where an Ima- 
ginary train, a raucous machine, yelling like 
thunder, may 9top to carry those who 
crossed the fence. Those, wno like Ahmad 
wish to travel on a perpetual Journey — a 
foolish and a romantic one. 


Malaysia tastes a bit of violence 


By G.K. N;iir 


MALAYSIA HAS for the first time In Its 30 
years of Independence, started to taste the 
Wtemesa of religious antagonism, eco- 
romto and political woes. The government 
of Prime , Minuter Detuk Seri Mahathir Is 
lacing an unprecedented series of crisis. 

.Tie religious violence that erupted In the 
stale of Sabah — the only state with Chrls- 
Jan majority ruled by a Catholic Chief Mlnls- 
'*—■ ,s the result of the dissolution of the 
gte assembly by the Chief Minister. The 
to dissolve the assembly coupled 
mtn his call for fresh elections In 90 days 
created resentment among the opposi- 
te political parties, dominated by the Mu- 
*«n. community. ' 

ruling political party Kadazan 
IJm Bersatln Sabah (PBS) Is confident of 
Sections, ' the opposition party 
vi>N0 backed by the Muslims and the Ber- 
5SJ e ®T Mng the elections If It Is tield 
wthhQOdays. . 

■ Violence can; therefore, bd 


claimed over 5 lives and caused damage to 
millions of dollar worth of property. 

Prime Minister Detuk Seri Mahathir vl- 
,sited the oapitai of Sabah, Kota Kinabalu. 
He has rejected the opposition's demand to 
impose emergency rule. Bui the elections 
commission said that It might not hold elec- 
tions If the violence continues. 

However according, to the reports the 
Prime Minister has drawn up a plan to settle 
the crisis, and Invited all the political leaders 
to Kuala Lumpur. 

Mahathir who has one more year left In 
hla term as Prime Minister has been pass- 
ing through a hard time since 1884. Billions 
of dollar debt felled a government- owned 
bank In that year. This was followed by the 
collapse of the prices of Malaysia's main 
revenue earners, oil, tin and rubber, which 
staggered the economy. The deteriorating 
economy also resulted In Increasing unem- 
ployment In the country, whloh is at 10 per 
cent now. 

Adding to hie headache was Ihe resigna- 
tion of hla deputy in the party and the aov- 


ernment, Mr Datuk Musa Hltam, who, 
labelled the Prime Minister, "practically a 
dictator." A reconciliation however, between 
them was reached, albeit delicately, lest it 
should bring down the government. 

Apart from these problems the abysmal 
failure of the Bumiputra Malaysia Finance 
Limited, a Hong Kong based subsidiary of 
the state owned bank also contributed 
much In tarnishing the Image ol the Prime 
Minister. This disgrace has led the auditor* 

S al to conclude that the government of* 
extended loans to the owner of a col- 
lapsed company who Is now standing trial 
for conspiracy to defraud. Nevertheless, the 
Prime Minister denied any Involvement and 
he might not perhaps have any connection 
whatsoever. But the people often say 
"where there Is smoke there is fire." 

Whatever It may be Mahathir la faced 
with an uphill task. He has to settle the re- 
ligious differences apart from putting back 
the economy on the rails. This has become 
paramount for him and his party before fac- 


ing the voters next year. 
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polarizing, Sabah" arid according 
predecessor Datuk . Harrl* 
-hlef Minister has destroyed the 
.yatem, 

wAs formerly kribwn ae North Bor- 
was under British control , until It 


slender majority and bV‘ hold- • ; 

nc^y, the CWef V^tnfgtaf \ 
y.opMld win the elections with " 






Liberia: 
President Doe 
feels the 
political and 
social ‘heat’ 

“THE STUDENTS took to the streets 
chanting slogans of hatred against 
the head of state. They also occupied 
a private school being attended by 
the President's children. Riot police 
and army personnel tried to disperse 
them with tear gas bombs". Yes, this 
was the chilling report from a reput- 
able radio station on the political and 
social shocks emanating from the Re- 
public of Liberia. 

Liberia has its origins stretching 4s 
far back as 1822. American philan- 
thropic societies established a set- 
tlement on the Bite of the present ca- 
pital, Monrovia, for the Freed Slaves 


, r.y rr» ■ ; . 


dent Republic of Liberia was born. 

Since 1870, the True Whig Party 
haB dominated completely the politi- 
cal life of the country. The decen- 
dants of the Freed men derogatedly 
referred to as “Kongo men'* played 
the leading role In the country's af- 
faire. Sadly and mistakenly, they Ig- 
nored, to their own detriment, the 
aspirations and legitimate rights of 
the Indigenous Inhabitants. This sorry 
state of affairs had promoted a lot of 
hatred and Ill-feelings. 

Being one of the early Independent 
sub-Saharan African countries, It is 
suprising that Liberia did little- to- In- 
fluence decolonization movement on 
the continent. It was only the late 
President Tubman who played a lead- 
ing role |n the formation of the OAU. 

By 1980, economic decline and 
presaufe for a change reached un- 
precedented proportions. The admi- 
nistration of the late President Tol- 
bert committed a political blunder by 
Increasing the price of the staple food 
of Liberia — rice. This was the straw 
which broke the camel’s back. It 
therefore came as no surprise when 
Doe and hla army colleagues took 
over power In 1980, 

ube'a coup had very deep effects 
on the West African region.- Because 
the late Tolbert was at the time the 
chairman of the OAU, his assassina- 
tion was not taken lightly. It took a lot 
of behind scene tactics by the' late 
President Sekou Toure to make other 
ECOWAS leaders sit down at the con r 
ference table with Doe. ; !...! . . * 

The coup also left superpower, Am- 
erica, In a desperate dilemma. Liberia 
Is after all regarded as the only US 
.'colony* In Weet Africa. Tne hews of 
the take over wee very .repulsive to 
the White House. But. when the ru- 
mours of Qadhafl’s flirtation wlthDop 
started filter! ng ln, the US had to ~r 
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hind tho military regime. , - .* 

; The power and Influence of the US 
lit Very ,m«oh . felt In Liberia 4 The huge 
Firestone Rubber Plantation Is a clear 1 
reminder of jjhat fact. 

, ■ , If the President creates 
the .right atftoabhere. to make .the 
people realize these ambitions, It 
would be well and good. The country 
Jacking In competent Intellec- 

to tun ;ft. The Prebldbrit. should 

be advised, to make his term pf office 
"the golden era*’ for Liberia. , 
















I Middle East Press Review 


Al-Khaleej Alyom, a Qatari newspaper 
comments on the 41st anniversary of the 
Arab League, saying that despite many set- 
backs in the past, the League wiil continue 
to serve pan -Arab interests and contribute 
to the struggle against Zionism and Imper- 
ialism. 

Expressing optimism with regard to the 
future, the paper adds that the Arabs have 
begun to avoid mistakes which have 
threatened their security and strengthened 
their enemies. They are more conscious 
now about how to exploit jo the maximum their 
powerful resources in - service of their 
national goals. 

It concludes by asserting that Egypt's re- 
turn to its former position in the A mb world 
is imperative lor making common Arab ac- 
tion more effective. 


The Gulf war 


M: 


f Iff 




Tho Iraqi newspaper Al-Thawra warns 
thnt n very dilficuLl time is approaching for 
tho Iranians who crossod the Shat Al-Arnb 
watorwny. It says tho Iraqis are not in a 
hurry whilo the Iranians have grown Impa- 
tient ns they anticipate the next Iraqi move. 

Al-Ra'i Al-A’em, a Kuwaiti newspaper 
says that the United States’ warning to Iron 
against the extension of the war to neigh- 
bouring states came after Washington has 
become convinced of the inevitability of 
Iraqi victory, especially after north Iraq has 
been successfully cleared of the last Iranian 
soldier. 

The paper asks: Why America maintained 
silence when Iran was threatening to ad- 
vance further north? Why had Washington 
Ignored the escalation of Iho tankers war 
when naval operations in tho Gulf became 
extremely threatened? 

"If the United States is really anxious to 
Btop the war, it can do so or nt least minim- 
ise the consequences of the conflict by 
ending the smuggling of arms to Iran and 
preventing its allies, such as Israel, from 
selling weapons to Tehran,'* writes Al-Ra’f 
Al-A'am. 

It reiterates that the Gulf region must be 
kept safe from superpower intervention, ad- 
ding that Iran alone con ensure this by 
agreeing to a peaceful resolution of the 
conflict. 

The newspaper Omar of Muscat writes 
that the continuation of tfie devastating Gulf 
war lean evidence of the weakness of the 
international machinery which has been 
• looked to as an instrument for settling con- 
flicts. 

. It (a also an indication ot the lack of har- 
mony among those states which have been 
entrusted with the responsibility of main- 
tabling wo hd peace; 

. I'jf • /_ . 

'’Such a situation can be attributed to one 
;. thfng. The major powers who held the key to 
peace are no longer interested in co- 
. operation except within the limits that 
. - serve thetr own strategic interests. 

This evident lack of co-operation makes 
any effort to solve a- regional dispute a 
. waste of lime,” the Omar paper writes. 

OPEC meetings 

’ AI-Ra’I Al-A’am warns that the fall of oil 
prices will have far- reaching repercussions 
:. * not only oh oil producing countries but also 
on sty countries of the world. ■ • 

V. ft says the present price ceiling wilt not 
; stabWze the oil market but on the contrary 
■ yrtll lead to major turmoils of grave conss- 

;;quantjea. : ;,...- 

The Kuwaiti paper goes on to say that a 
. proper Solution to the crisis lies in estnbllsh- 
, ing s . hew quota system to. which all moni- 
. ber stales will pe don's fully committed. . 

Responsibility for what Is happening, the 
paper, adds* lies not only with OPEC but 
also with the United States and Britain.' 

Al-Khalooi Al-Yom calls on Arab oil pro- 
ducing countries to boycott Western com- 

S antes whose governments seek, to eliminate 
le role of Arab oil as an economic end poli- 
tical weapon. It expresses the view that ■ 
such a boycott could force Western powers 
to give up their alliance with Zionism which 
alms at undermining Arab power. The pow- 
ers imtet be made, to agree to abide by the de- 
cisions of OPEC on prices and production. . 


The paper concludes by expressing con- 
fidence in the fact that Arab oil producing 
countries will be able to safeguard their 
interests and those of the Arab nation and 
find a way to solvo the crisis. 

(US manoeuvres off the) 
Lfbyan coast 

In Abu Dhabi, the newspaper Ai -Ittlhad 
describes the now US manoeuvres in the 
Mediterranean as fresh American provoca- 
tion against Libya. 

It says America’s plans to send Its war- 
ships to the Gulf of Sidra and have its 
planes flying over the Libyan coast without 
any reasonable justitication are tantamount 
to provocations and acts of terrorism. 

Calling on the United States to realize the 
dangers in the show of strength and the ar- 
rogant display of military power, the paper 
says Libya will have no alternative but to 
resist the US aggression with support from 
nil Arab countries. 


Ad-Dustour newspaper raps the United 
States for its new manoeuvres off the Li- 
byan coast and calls the US step as provo- 
cative and designed to drag Colonel Qad- 
dafi to a military confrontation. 

It says that in spite of “our refusal" of 
many of Libya's policies, we nevertheless 
cannot stand by unconcerned but to con- 
sider the US manoeuvres as a vexing beha- 
viour against a brother Arab nation and an 
attempt by a superpower to encroach on 
the sovereignty of a small state. 

Such action, the paper adds, will only lead 
to rlafng tension and instability in the whole 
Mediterranean region.. 


Ad-Dustour also warns that the US ac- 
tion set a dangerous International prec- 
edence by opening the door for the war- 
ships of other major powers to carry out im- 
perialist and oppressive policies against 
Third World countries. 

"When the United States takes Inter- 
national law into its hands and puts it into 
effect through sheer display of military 
power, it thus resorts again to the gunship 
diplomacy which international law has ban- 
ned and replaced by the UN Charter and 
other written world conventions," Ad- 
Dustour asserts. 

Al-Ra'i newspaper calls on Arab foreign 
ministers at their meeting in Tunis this weak 
to adopt a decision stressing the need for 
an Arab summit conference to look Into the 
deteriorating Arab situation. 

It says the escalation of the Iraq-lren war 
and Iran’s Insistence on continuing its ag- 
gression on Iraq calls for an urgent high- 
level Arab meeting to adopt decisive deci- 
sion concerning a common Arab stand 
against Iran. 


Israeli Press 


Hadaahot comments on unemployment in 
Israel by 9 aylng that this economic crisis 
has been plaguing Israel for more than two 
years. Despite the towering of inflation, 
down to 70 per cent from 950 per cent, the 
paper comments, sad situation of lack of 
jobs is still prevailing badly. 

The number of unemployed Israelis in the 
last month has amounted to 127,000, and 
the rate will undoubtedly rise to higher pro- 
portions by the end of this year by more 
than 30 per cent. 

The paper adds that the Israeli govern- 
ment might lose control over this critical cri- 
sis and the unemployed people will resort to 




wide demonstrations and protest aim 
paigns throughout the country. Bloody in' 
cldents could also take place, the Dai Z 
points out. 

The Israeli government should Bleplnm. 
mediately to ameliorate this dangerous : 
tuatlon which not only threatens to lone'* i 
the government, but which might ultimate ' 
result in civil war, the paper concludes. ' 

Ko» Haer enquires about the future of it# • 
present national coalition which comb™? ; 
the two major parties Likud and Labour Th* : 
paper comments that all indications sta : 
that this coalition which is presently headei ! 
by Shimon Peres will not survive for a long * 
time. And sooner or later. It will fall apat < 
This gloomy future Is expected because d ' 
the incessant disagreements and strifes be- - 
tween the two parties. 

The paper adds that the wild and bitter ■ 
disputes at Herut Party conference has ad- 
versely affected Likud's popularity amoru * 
Israelis. On the other hand, it boosted lh* i 
image and popularity of the Labour Party. - 
the paper comments. 

As a result to that, scores of the Labov i 
Party and Knesset members as well. ha%s \ 
demanded that the government should bi j 
dismantled and new elections held. Tha; 
members, the paper concludes, believe that f* 
the Labour Party will surely win the newel- l 
ections and form a fresh government, j 

Haaretz comments on emigration fromls- 1 
rael. It says: According to a special report ' 
prepared by the Jewish Agency, the nurolw 
of Israelis who have left the country since . 
the very beginning of this year has totalled 
3,900. This number, the paper comments, h | 
too high especially taking Into consideration 1 
the fact that we are still at the beginnlngo* 
the year. 

In light of this dangerous phenomenon . 
the paper adds, the Israeli government a ' 
required to carry out all the necessary ate • 
essential measures to curb this emigration . 
The paper suggests that the solution to tNs ■ 
problem can be realized by offering the in- : 
habitants enough job opportunities to brt > 
alleviating their worsening economic con* f 
tions. * 

The paper concludes that the deterioret- , 

1 ing economic conditions are most likely te : 
major and prime factor behind the rapid in- 1 
crease In the number of people leaving k- } 
raet and as long as the crisis persists ire ’ 
emigration situations will rapidly increase. > 

AI Hamlahmar comments on the nJWj 
operations In south Lebanon carried fln 
i against the Israeli soldiers by the resistance * 

\ forces. It says: Yesterday five soldiers wf« 

) wounded in South Lebanon and some 
, ago two soldiers were killed and two ora* 
i were wounded. Also katvuaha rockets 
1 stIJI from time to time falling on AI Jail j 
tlementa. 

i These military activities, the paper poM* > . 
1 out, will lead to more emigrations from w 
- settlements at AI Jalll. In addition to 
3 grave . problems as well as the unej- > 
ployment situation It la evident thai 
people of these settlements are also suns- 
ing aerloua economic problems, ad ijj 
' sufferings, the paper states, are l 0r 0®jf.- 
3 Mbuted to the Israeli presence lh Souinw 
banon area. « 

And this presence will Invite more mjjW 
rapercuaslons In which many Israeli bow* 
may get killed or Injured. The papj . ^ 
eludes by 9aylng that it is time for Ihs 
government to realize that there is "JL 
liitely no need for the armys “ nli J 
stay In South Lebanon because Israi 
.already paid a high price for the lowj 
war. ; 

Quda an Arabic paper writes that II 
parent to everyone that the obstacles 
used to block the chances for P 000 ®^^,. 
the Arab efforts exerted to serve .thraPJ^ 
pose are the same which have hamper 
the present peace efforts. . 

These stumbling blocks the P®J* r 
: out, are represented by the Israeli®" 1 ^ 
erfoan attitudes which aim at 
concessions .from the Arabs, ■ 
refer to these as "The Arab defeat® 

"The Israeli victories.’’ ■ m 

, The P 0 Per add3: that over thalast p 

years! the Arabs have be 0n p'Sla* 
achieve a minimal level of th®. Pm ^ 
rights vis-a-vja the establishment^ 

In the region. AH these attempts tne Pjg. 
comments, have bedn thwarted by 
Amerloah, negative attitudes. ■. ' 

' . Israel, ■ the •hiper condudes. is 

Th Its own security without taking ^ 

■afderationthe need .for Arab .secu _ jL- $ 

= the cosmetic attempt to live Pff2J[o* : 
the. expense of others will never 
real state of peace and rest In tne 
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Finance , business & economy 

TCC announces privatisation KU 


AMMAN(Sfar) — The Teleconsult, 
the consultancy service of the Bri- 
tish Telecom, has submitted Its 
proposals for the privatisation of 
the Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion (TCC). 

The British company which has 
gained unique experience from the 
8UCC6B88ful privatisation of the 
British Telecom Is also one of the 
bidders for the management and 
consultancy service of the TCC. 

The government has received 
offers from many companies for 
this work. However, the Telecon- 
sult, which is the likely winner, 
suggested a new entity for the 
TCC as Jordan Telecommunica- 
tions Company (JORTEL) and a 
practicable vesting day for the 
new company. It has proposed 1 
January, 1987 thereby allowing 
uplo 1 year for Introducing the 
necessary control systems and 
coping with the regulatory aspects 
associated with the formation of 
the company. 

Meanwhile the Board of Direc- 
tors of the TCC on 20 March an- 
nounced the conversion of the 
corporation Into a public share 
holding company. 

The main characteristics of 
JORTEL, as the report envisaged 
are: 

— A private company part 
owned by Government, with op- 
portunity for equity participation 
by Jordanian, other Arab and 
possibly foreign Interests. 

— Its assets would be derived 
through the transfer, by the gov- 
ernment, of the existing assets of 
the TCC. 

— A new management struc- 
ture reflecting the demands Inher- 
ent In running an efficient com- 
fwdal operation in the private 
sector. 

— Control of the company 
would be vested In a corporate 
ward representing the major equ- 
ny shareholders which would have 
total authority over the policies 
800 practices of the company. 

..p 10 Te ! 0C °h8ult proposed that 
government should transfer 
the business of the TCC to the prl- 
2® sector, with Initially the gov- 
wnment retaining 100 per oent of 
snares In the new company. 
»» government will then be In a 
position to d ivest part or the whole 
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of its interests as appropriate. A 
key question to be addressed is 
what degree of control do the gov- 
ernment wish to retain over 
JORTEL? For example, the gov- 
ernment could divest 49 per cent 
of its holdings, retaining 51 per 
cent and thus overall control. 

Alternatively, as in the UK, the 
government could divest more 
than 50 per cent of Its holding to 
the public. Following the offer of 
British Telecom shares to the pu- 
blic, the UK government retained 
49.8 per cent of the ordinary equ- 
ity of the company together with a 
"special share". 

The "special share” does not 
carry any rights to vote at the 
general meeting but gives the gov- 
ernment a pre-emptive right of 
veto on certain matters, In particu- 
lar with regard to the alteration of 
specific Articles of Association of 
the company, and the appointment 
of directors to represent the inter- 
est of the Crown in its commercial 
dealings with the company. 

In addition, the licence under 
which British Telecom operates 
requires in law that the company 
provides certain services for the 
government. British Telecom is re- 
quired to provide emergency ser- 
vices (such as the priority repair of 
certain telephone lines) for gov- 
ernment departments and the Se- 
cretary of State has statutory 
powers to require British Telecom 
to take certain actions In the inter- 
ests of national security. Inter- 
national relations and the detec- 
tion of crime. 

Various types of shares may be 
envisaged. Shares may be issued 
as defined In the existing Compa- 
nies Law and Regulation for Jor- 
dan or under whatever dispensa- 
tion Is approved for the law which 
establishes JORTEL. In the latter 
case the shares could include: 

— Voting shares 

— Government ‘Special Share' 
(as described In 12.1.3 above) 

— Preference shares (fixed or 
variable Interest) 

Non-voting shares 

— Loan debentures. 

In addition, the use of the facility 
to (saue "part pa Id" shares which 
are payable by Instalment' can 
ease the path to Introducing a flo- 
tation of shares which can be 
more attractive to the stock mar- 
ket and to potential shareholders. 

term. Also approved was a 
technical co-operation ac- 
cord between the IDB and 
the Arab Organization for In- 
dustrial Development. 

Optimism over oil 
find 

A NUMBER of foreign pe- 
troleum exploration compa- 
nies are Interested In the 
, prospectlon for oil In Jordan, 
according to Mr Kamal Jral- 
aat, head of the petroleum 1 
. 1 section of the Natural Re- 
sources Authority. 

■ Accordingly, the Author- 
ity has signed an agreement 
with AMOCO of US to ex- 

R lore for oil In the Kingdom. ■ 
e Is optimistic that oil will 
be found In commercially vl- 
able quantities. 

: 1 The Authority, he said, has 
updated Information on o 
prospectlon surveys and wm 
: be made available to all quar 
, ; lifted. exploration companies. 


The government’s strategy with 
regard to equity participation by 
other Investors will need to be 
considered. For example: 

Will shares only be available to 
individual participants or will Jor- 
danian and other Arab institutions 
be allowed to participate? in this 
latter case it may be necessary to 
place a limit on the proportion of 
Institutional holdings. 

Will JORTEL be quoted on the 
Jordanian Stock Exchange? 

Will non-Arab investment be all- 
owed, If so, In what form? If such 
participation is permitted the gov- 
ernment will have to consider what 
limits may need to be placed on 
such foreign Investment to ensure 
that Jordanian national Integrity Is 
retained. 

There may be advantages in 
considering equity participation by 
a major telecommunications oper- 
ator who could also provide man- 
agement support and training to 
JORTEL in its formative years. 

According to the Teleconsult’s 
proposal the Board of Directors of 
JORTEL should have the freedom 
to declare commercial dividends 
and decide the timing and level of 
such dividends. 

It will be necessary, the report 
says, to define government policy 
on the tax liabilities of the com- 
pany.- As a resident company, 
JORTEL will presumably be liable 
for income tax in the normal way 
as well as for any other local 
taxes levied on the private sector, 
for example, any social taxes, di- 
vidend withholding tax, etc. Ex- 
penditure which may be offset 
against Income will need to be 
Identified Including operating costs 
and In particular the depreciation 
and interest charges. - 

The government may decree 
that certain types of income are 
exempt from Income tax under the 
"Encouragement of Investment of 
Foreign Capital” law now In force. 
If appropriate, consideration 
should be given to granting such 
an exemption If foreign capital is 
Involved. 

The Teleconsult proposed that 
JORTEL should operate under a 
licence granted by the govern- 
ment. Such a licence would define 
the regulations governing the 
provision and operation of the 
telecommunications services In- 
cluding controls on tariffs aimed at 
achieving an acceptable balance 
between the commercial re- 
quirements of the operating com- 
pany and the socio-economic po- 
lloy of the government. Appropri- 
ate safeguards covering national 
security should also be Included. 

The requirements of any 
national telecommunications op- 
erating company Is to provide a 
satisfactory level and quality of 
service to Its oustomers at an ac- 
ceptable price, taking into account 
the government's soofo-eoono- 
mlc policy. However, it la consid- 
ered that the imposition of unrear 
sonable regulations governing the 
commercial operations of JORTEL 
would discourage capital Invest- 
ment by prospective shareholders. 

Therefore whilst recognising the 
need for the establishment of a re- 
gulatory framework within which 
JORTEL would operate, the report 
recommended that the terms and 
conditions of the licence Issued by 
the government to JORTEL should 

Continued on page 14 


NAHr 01 MIHI'ANY 

OPTN PRICE 

CLOSE MICE 

Change ] 

BANKS ^ 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.050 

1.020 

- 

.029 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.850 

. BSO 



ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

.930 

.090 

- 

.043 

JHKIiAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.990 

2.550 

- 

.015 

JURDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

1.210 

1.210 



ISLAMIC BANK 

2.270 

2.260 

- 

.004 

J0R0AN-KUUA1T 

2.330 

2.260 

— 

.030 

HOUSING BANK 

1.540 

1.530 

- 

.006 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INU. 

1.230 

1.230 


.015 

ARAB BANK 

135.000 

133.000 

- 

JORDAN OULF BANK 

1.520 

1.500 

- 

.013 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

. 8BO 

.BOO 


.014 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.720 

.710 

- 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE . BANK 

1.S50 

1.550 



JORDAN ARAB INVEfilMLNT 

2. LOO 

2. 1B0 

* 

.03B 

CAIRO- AMMAN DANK 

30.500 

29.400 

- 

.036 

JORDAN BANK 

LB. 200 

20.000 

4 

.1 

ARAB MONITARY EBTAD. 

1.220 

1.140 

- 

.07 

mkA DANK 

2.630 

2.600 


.01 


JORDAN DAIRIES 

1 .160 

1.170 

* .009 

ARAD ALUMINUM 

.070 

. U60 

- .011 

ARAD MEDICINE HAN. 

3.220 

3.310 

4 .03 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.520 

1.490 

- .02 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.1)60 

.1160 


JORDAN CIDARETTE8 6 TDBAC. 

13.500 

14.000 

4 .04 

JUKI'rtN REFINERIES 

6.620 

6.620 


JORDAN TANNIND 

1.960 

1.990 

4 .015 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.700 

.710 

i .014 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.000 

.990 

- .01 

JORDAN PIPEB INDUSTRIES 

1 .300 

1.300 


ALA DIN IHDUHTRiril 

.6110 

.690 

* .015 

JORDAN 1 IME 6 BRICKS 

.200 

.2U0 


JORDAN PHOBPHATEB 

2.200 

2.050 

- .07 

JIMCU 

.660 

.ADO 

4 ,03 

NAT IONAI STEEL 

1.310 

1.740 

- .053 

AL INTAJJ 

1.900 

I.V30 

4 .02 1 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.640 

.2.640 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

.710 

.IIBO 

- .033 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


1.000 


JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.7VQ 

3.B70 

4 .02 

ARAD PAPER MANUFACTURE HEU 

.300 

.320 

4 .07 

JOUICO 

1.240 

1.270 

4 .024 

UOOL INDUSTRIES 

.050 

.640 

- .012 

OFNERAI MINJNIJ 

1.650 

1.710 

< .04 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

2.450 

2.530 

f .033 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. 

.780 

.730 

- .05 

ARAB CENTRE FOR MEDICAL INDU3. 

.990 

.990 


INSURANCE 

.IERUHAI I'M INSURANCE 

1.400 

1.400 


AROD INSURANCE 

.030 

.830 


REF CO INSURANCE 

1.030 

1.030 


JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.000 

11 .200 

4 .02 

JURDAN-FRENCIi IN9U. 

2.530 

2.600 

t .03 ’ 

PEIRA INSURANCE 

.500 

.500 


PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 

.960 

.900 

- .063 

ARAB BCA3 INSURANCE 

2.400 

2.600 

«- .003 

DFNCRAL INSURANCE 

2.000 

1.900 

- .03 

HOLY LANP INSURANCE 

1.000 

1 .000 


JORDAN- OULF INSURANCE 

.BBO 

.BiO 

- -.045 

HOUS I NO 

AKARCO 

.650 

.650 


GENERAL 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

1.530 

1.510 

- .013 

ARAB ZNT. H0TEL8 

.390 

.300 

- .026 

PEIRA MACHINE LEASING 

.780 

.790 

4 .013 

NATIONAL MARITIME 

.710 

.710 


IRPID (1DVERN. ELECTRICITY 

1.050 

1.050 


DAR AL BHA'B PUBLISHING 

.700 

.670 

- .043 

OARAQE OWNERS UNION 

5.600 

5.650 

4 .009 

H1HHA SPA 

.850 

.950 

+ .12 



• TENDER NO. 5/86. 8qpp1y of asphalt mixture for AI Kara It 
Govern orate. Tender documents are available at the governor- 
ate for JD 26. Closing date: 30 March 1086. 

• SUPPLY OF Land Rover apare parts for the Royal Mainte- 
nance Force Directorate. Tender documents ere available at the 
directorate for JD 30. Closing date: 29 April 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 37/86. Supply of uniforms for the Royal Sclan- 
tlflc Soolsty. Tender documents are available at the society. 
Closing date: 29 March 1966. . 

• TENDER NO. 62/80. Supply of designs for the Mlntetry of 
Supply new buildings. Tender documents are available at the 
Government Tender Directorate .for JD 16. Closing data: 29 
March 1986. 

e REINSTALLATION OF the operating deakat AI Bashir Hospital. 
Tender documents are available at the Ministry of Health for JD i 
8. Closing date: 1 Apr IM 966. I 

• CONSTRUCTION OF barriers for silos at Aqaba. Tender do- 

cuments ere available at the Ministry of Supply for JDS. Closing 
data; 7 April 1986. ' 
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Dollar up, gold down 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rose against all major cur- 
rencies except the British Pound in early trading Wednes- 
day. Gold bullion prices fell in response to the dollar’s 
strength. 

Currency traders attributed the dollar's rise to favour- 
able US economic reports and heightened tension stem- 
ming from the US-Libyan conflict. 

The dollar rose sharply late Tuesday following release 
of government figures for February showing a 2.5 per 
cent rise in US durable goods orders and a 17.5 per cent 
rise in capital goods orders. 

In addition, tho dollar has benefitted from the fighting 
between US and Libyan forces in the Gulf of Sidra, deal- 
ers said. Some investors regard the dollar as a safe haven 
during iimes of international tension. 


At mldmornlng Wednesday, the dollar was holding 
steady after a brief bout of profit-taking. 

Midmorning dollar rates compared with levels In Europe 
late Tuesday: 


2.3425 West German Marks, up from 2.3290 
1.96825 Swiss Francs, up from 1.9520 
7.2200 French Francs, up from 7.1425 
2.6470 Dutch Guilders, up from 2.6300 
1,593.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,583.50 
1.40375 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.40325 


Against tho trend, 
from Si .45725. 


the British Pound rose to $1.4665 


In Tokyo, the dollar rose for a fourth straight day, clos- 
ing at 180.57 Japanese Yon, up from 179.60 Yen. Later, 
in London, the dollar was quoted at 180.40 Yen. 

London’s five main bullion houses fixed a recom- 
mended gold price of $344.90 a troy ounce, down from 
S348.25 late Tuesday. 

In Zurich, the metal wa9 bid at $344.10, down from 
$348.00. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold closed at a bid of $344.91, 
down from $351.50. 

Sliver bullion was quoted in London at a bid of $5.56 an 
ounce, down from $5.68. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Starling ! 
Pound 

1 M 

7 1/2 

4 11/16 

15 

4 3/8 

5 1/2 

6 5/16 

11 15/h 
11 11/15 1 
11 7/|| 1 
10 11/ie 
10 5/8 
10 1/2 

2 M 

7 7/16 

4 9/16 

14 

4 1/16 

5 7/16 

5 5/8 

3 M 

7 3/8 

4 9/16 

12 1/2 

4 

5 7/16 

5 3/8 

6 M 

7 3/8 

4 1/2 

11 

3 13/16 

5 3/8 

5 1/8 

9 M 

7 3/8 

4 7/16 

10 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

5 1/8 

12 M 

7 7/16 

4 7/16 

10 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

5 1/16 

2 Years 

7 5/8 

4 3/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Years 

7 3/4 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4 Years 

8 

5 1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 



5 Years 

8 1/16 

5 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 


\i 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 26 March, 1986 
were as follows: 

IB ct . JD 3.100 per gramme 
21 cl.. JD 3.500 per gramme 
24 cl.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.030.000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 25.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATE 

buy 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lira (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi riyal 
Kuwaiti dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 
Syrian lira 
Iraqi dinar 
Omani riyal 


.356 

.525 

.151 

.049 

.179 

.133 

.220 

.045 

.097 

1.225 

.097 

.195 

.023 

.355 

.925 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


IDB outlines plans 


By Ibtlsain Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

"THE WORLDWIDE economic 
recession has affected developing 
countries, particularly the member 
states of the Islamic Development 
Bank (IDB), says Dr Ahmad Mo- 
hammad Ali, IDB chairman, in an 
interview with The Star. 

"Member states continue to 
suffer from the consequences of 
the recession in several re- 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 5/86 


Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth Education 
Project. 

The Contractors who had been qualified previously for the Sixth Education Project 
and willing to participate in the following bid are requested to get bid documents from 
the project directorate. Ministry of Education from 22/3/ 1986 with the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The Sixth Education Project is partially financed by the International Bank for the 
Reconstruction and Development, and the Compulsory schools were divided into 
ten groups and this tender buildings constitute the tenth group which is the last 
group. 

2. Description of the announced tender: 

No. 5/06 which include the construction of Compulsory schools at the following 
sites: 

Madaba, Al Jamooi with nn approximate area of 8180 m2. 

3. Prices of the documents and tender Bond ns follows: 


Tender No. 
5/86 


Price 
JD 250 


Tender Bond 
JD 30,000 


4. Last date tor receiving copy of lender is 3/5/19B6. 

5. Last date for submission of offers i9 12 O’clock 10/5/1986 at the Department of 
Government Tenders Directorate. 

Chairman of the Central Committee 
Director Of the Government Tendering Directorate. 


spects", he said. The problems 
are, first, the increase of external 
indebtedness of some IDB mem- 
ber countries, thus retarding eco- 
nomic growth and development. 

Dr All pointed out that between 
1977 and 1985. the estimated me- 
dium and long-term external debts 
of the non-oil exporting member 
states Increased by more than 
130 per cent, from US $89 billion 
to US $161 billion. 

Secondly, the Investment poten- 
tials of the IDB In member states 
have reduced as a result of the 
current recession. He said that 
the bank realizes the need for in- 
vesting in projects with a high 
level of returns. 

Finally, according to the chair- 
man, some countries are unable to 


ask for loans due to lha put.’ 
of repayment of burdensome t 
ternal debts. 

Three development pnjfc* 
among others, in Jordan were 
anced by the IDB, according i;*' 
Ail. The first of these was l)w h 
dan Foundry near Irbld at IWG: ( 
of US $11.6 million. It isexpeW 
to produce 10,000 tonnes off-; 
iron annually. 

The second project is the z- : 
river basin development '■ 
gramme with an Investmar on- 
$5.4 million. That project is a- 
at increasing agrlcuUuraipf^ 
tlon In the lower basin of 

The IDB also financed 
erslty of JordanHMpfiatJy ■ 
of ? loan of US $4.0 • 

equipment. . 

Dr Ali Intimated that the ^ ; 


tends to continue tte inve^ ^ 
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Unmatched effectiveness In advertising^ abro^ 

_ L -'c 


Turkey. 

Turin,* .ifffv trade display uindaiv 


Turkey 's out? > 

international Economic Montniv 


keeps you informed 
on Turkey and promote 
you internationally 


llfiiTarflCE i Caliloftlu, filial te^rnu Sk. No: 17/2 
Telephone 1 326 18 00 (ID Unn) — 528 11 97 
Telex 1 22 000 yuu tr 
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To better neutralize terrorists, we 
have to understand more about not 
only their methods but also their mind 
sets. We have to know their cultural, 
historical and/or religious frames of 
reference. We must perceive why, 
according to some, terrorism Is 
Inevitable in today’s world; why It is 
that Maoism Is alive high up in the 
Andes and where the money that 
finances Arab terrorism comes from; 
and even why Israelis terrorize Arabs 
In the occupied territories. 

In 1916, at his trial for having shot to 
death the prime minister of Austria- 
Hungary, Dr. Friedrich Adler said that 
he "completely" agreed that during 
normal times homicide could not be 
accepted as a political weapon. 
"However, " he added, "the premise 
which has here to be proven is that we 
are living In an ordered polity. ’’ 

Many of today’s terrorists would 
Agree., And all of us, though 
disagreeing, should pay attention. ■ i ■ , 


NOHTH AMEKICA 

.V i-. ?)i v - .‘.'■■'i’ji; ■; T- 

,.:v" 


T errorism is like the atomic 

bomb: only visionaries expect to 
eliminate it altogether. For the 
rest of us, there remains the 
arduous, challenging and 
eminently human task of living with It 
while all along trying to defuse, reduce 
or control its potential threat. 


Recently, because of US pressure, 
the international fight against terrorism 
Is escalating into a full-force 
engagement that treats the 
phenomenon not as a complex political 
one, but as a noxious, powerful and 
clear-cut police problem. Yet, in 
combatting terrorism, sheer power Is 
not always the best approach; 
terrorists often thrive under repressive 
measures and massive attacks. 


A 





Let us guide you to 
Middle East business 
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est on contracts, contacts, new opportunities and joint 

VefUurbs, . ' v rv? : \ / : ! '! 

"■ Tel: 667 177, Telex 2139 2 Media Jo. K : 

'• P O Box 591 , Amman- Jordan. ; • , ;* ■ 
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Israel’s radical underground netwodi 

Messianic mystics and ultra-nationalist extremist 
spread fear among Arabs in the West Bank 





m 


Rabbi MelrKahane: the wrath of God. 


By llan Chaim 

Special to WorldPaper 


JERUSALEM — A recent by product of Arab militancy in 
the occupied territories of the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
was the brief emergence of several small groups of Je- 
wish terrorists that variously claimed to act 
in response to the Arab threat or make way for the 
coming of the Messiah. 

These groups— whose total membership was some 
‘thirty individuals— were first commonly referred to as 
the “lunatic fringe” when they first started to appear 
in June 1975. But by the time the last of their members 
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“Of course I’m sure , I read it 
in Business Week International ” 

BjOrn Svcdhorg 

I’rcsiiK'iit .tin] Olid' LxtvuiivcOI'fiici 
I..M Kiicssun 'telephone Company 
Stockholm, Swale u 

If you lnivc any doubts about the 
growing inter nationalization of business, 
ask Bjorn Svedberg. lie’s the chief exec- 
utive of L.M. Ericsson, the fastest- 
growing information processing 
company in Europe. And a world leader 
in digital telephone switching. 

His company does business in such 
far-flung markets as Britain, the U.S., 
Saudi Arabia, the Republic of Korea 
and Thailand. 

That’s why he and thousands of other 
top executives worldwide use Business 
Week International as a source of accu- 
rate information, expert interpretation 
and unique insight on the fast-changing 
world oi international business. 

And why both our readers and our 
advertisers agree that one authoritative 
voice stands out clearly above the dm of 
worldwide business news. 

Business Week International. 

■mlNTERNATIONAL m * m . 

BusinessWeek; i 

THH VOICli OF AUTHORITY 


were convicted of murder and other crimes in July $ , 
the most serious of these organizations had indeedW- 
categorized by the Jerusalem District Court as alj 
rorist underground. 

Since then, the underground was almost universal! 
reviled by the country. And though the tensions bill 
West Bank that created it still exist, the organizsth 
has been crushed. 

Tb understand the process of transition from \m 
fringe to full-fledged underground, it is useful tounfo 
tand Israel’s complex political system. The Knae 
(Israel’s parliament) is set up to allow for the repre* . 
tation of extremist political and religious views, sub; 
those of Rabbi Meir Kahane's anti-Arab Kach Party.fy 
in proportion to their minor role in society. 

Thus it was natural in 1975 that a group making 
debut as Jewish terrorists were laughed off as lunatui . 
The group called itself “TNT” (as in the explosive)^ 
the Hebrew acronym for “terror against terra." fc- 
religious seminary students— recent immigrants^ 1 
the US, where they had been members of Kahai 
Jewish Defense League— were jailed briefly for plm' 
_.ing to torch several moBques. TNT was subsequm) 
linked to threats against left-wing parties and latj® 
defending Arab suspects. 

But much more seriouB acts of terrorism by Jr 
followed— some by TNT affiliates, some by other otar* . 
groups. But these sometimes fatal attacks to 
ultimately found to be the acts of two radically differ . 
groups of Jewish crazies; a handful of messianic tnj** 
and a well-organized group of some 26 ultra-nationals 
extremists. 


The inevitable terror 

What’s behind the current wave of international violence 


By Ghazl Salahuddln 

Special to WorldPaper 


W ASHINGTON, USA-Fact: On Sunday, 
June 30, 1986, 39 American hostages on 
TWA Flight 847 that had been hijacked 
after it took off from Athens, are gathered 
in a schoolyard in the western sector of 
war-tom Beirut. They are about to board station wagons 
and cars flying Red Cross flags to drive to Damascus— 
8nd freedom. This iB the 17th day of their captivity and 
their captors, the Amal militia, are handing them pink 
roses and miniature yellow carnations. 

Fact; On Sunday, December 1, 1686, the hijacked 
Egypt Air Flight 648, seized by gunmen after itiook off 
from Athens for Cairo, is grounded at Malta. Five 
hostages have been killed by the hijackers. Suddenly, 
Egyptian commandos storm in from the baggage hold 
firing their weapons. Hijackers shoot back, grenades are 
thrown and soon it is over. Of the 98 originally on board, 
57-including women and children— are dead, 
fact: On Friday, December 27, 1985, gunmen open 
fire, almost simultaneously, at Rome and Vienna air- 
ports. The toll is 19 dead, including four attackers. 
Those incidents, spawned by the crisis in the Middle 
East, mark the recent crescendo of violence in the inter- 
national saga of terrorism. But terrorism, with all its 
gore, is often in the eye of the beholder 
since terrorists can— and some do- 
present the high profile of freedom 
fighters. 

That terrorists invariably have a cause, 
whatever its moral, political, or histor- 
ical justification, is generally under- 


the cause— Give me liberty or give me death^-has been 
the seed of all revolutions. 

Perceptive social scientists such as Hannah Arendt 
have argued that in the face of a stalemate enforced by 
nuclear military power, revolutions have become the 
principal political factor of our time Coincidentally, the 
interventionist policies of the two superpowers have 
tampered with the revolutionary tradition flowing from 
the three classic revolutions of modern times: the 
American, the French, and the Russian. 

Many nations teetering on the edge of social and 
political change are not able to carry out their revolu- 
tions because of the immense military power of the local 
ruling classes and the involvement of the superpowers. 
The Iranian revolution did not follow such a pattern, 
presenting a new model— and it is instructive to see it 
has provided a new impetus to international terrorism. 

Tbday, terrorism has become an everyday reality and 
it symbolizes not only the abortive attempts for revolu- 
tionary change but also an extension of the ideological 
conflict of the two superpowers who find it impossible 
to confront each other directly. Tb glimpse at what the 
future may bring, we must understand the kind of war- 
fare that terrorism represents. 

Not all terrorists, of course, are revolutionaries who 
have been denied their revolution. Nor are all terrorist 
actions hinged upon the power politics of the two Big 
Brothers. But it is vital to Bee terrorism as a new kind 
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of war, and to the extent that some wars can be vin- 
dicated as historical necessities, some causes of ter- 
rorism deserve to be appreciated in their proper context. 

Indeed, analysts in the US, referring to acts of ter- 
rorism, sabotage, and subvereion directed against the 
“free world,” talk about “low-intensity warfare.” This 
terminology underlines the resolve to fashion a credi- 
ble response to international terrorism. President 
Reagan appears committed to the notion of forceful 
retaliation, the avowed policy of Israel in a region that 
has become the most active launching pad of terrorist 
activity. 

But just as violence breeds violence, if only of a dif- 
ferent kind, retributive action has had a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with the growth in terrorism. Experts agree 
that terrorists basically want attention, producing a 
kind of free commercial for their cause. Statistics show 
that only 15 to 20 percent of all terrorist actions have 
resulted in fatalities and, of those, two-thirds involve on- 
ly one death. 

This pattern is likely to change, and for obvious 
reasons. When the US intercepted Hie Egyptian aircraft 
carrying the hijackers of the Italian ship Achilla Lauro 
last October, the impression w&b that a victory had been 
won against terrorism. According to President Reagan, 
the US had “sent a message to terrorists everywhere: 

You can run but you can’t hi da” US Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan said: “It is a glorious day in 
American history.” 

Yet the jubilation had to be short-lived. 

Not only did the policy of refusing to deal 
with terrorists lead to the very costly res- 
cue of passengers on the hijacked Egypt- 
Air plana but the terrorists’ actual res- 
ponses were the airport massacres at 
Rome and Vienna. This time they did not 
intend to seize any hostages. 

Another reason for the escalation of 
violence is that, since terrorists want to 
shock the world into noticing them, they 
must escalate the level of their terror 
1 when certain acts lose their dramatic im- 
I pact through repetition. Apart from their 
| access to sophisticated weapons, which is . 
§ due to the support of some states, and 
i their growing linkage with the criminal 
-J underworld, the very nature of the con- 
£ front ation dictates that terrorist groups 
i should aspire to match the strength of 
^ the country they are fighting against. 

JuBt as terrorists are Baid to emulate 
states, states may— and sometimes do— emulate ter- 
rorists. Opponents of Libya’s leader Muammar &1- 
Kaddafi are hunted out in foreign lands. Israel’s 
punitive raids raise moral questions when innocent 
civilians are killed. Arab countries accused Israel of 
“etate terrorism” when it bombed Iraq's nucleAr roac- - 
tor in June 1881. Israel intercepted a Libyan plane in - 
early February because terrorists. were suspected to be . 
on board . America's own allies— Egypt and Italy— were 
angry when tlie- US “Wj^ked” . tne Achilla Lauro . 
.tyjadeers.. •'!. ■ , /' ; V:'. : •' 4 "'4'- ■' 

; In June 1985, in the wake ofthe TWA bracking and - 
other terrorist arts against' American targets; an 
outraged President Reagan said that those were “an at* 

. tack on all; Western civilization by uncivilized bar- 
barians/’ But, ‘sis Bristish historian Arnold Tbynbee 
wpu)d testify, alj fiVilizfttlonfl are finally destroyedby • 
barbarians.; \\ ■ ' ■ ’’ ■ ■ J- ; ’ 1 

■ The dileina beggfrig to be solved V today’s rtatesinen 
isthat terrorists ao see themselveB as agents ofjiistpry, 
while the superpowers, counting oh their ICBMa, see it 
as their right to dictate history’s course. Pushed to the 
edge, we can just hope for ahenli^htened answerto the 
only question; where do we go from heire? 

Qhdzi Salahttddin, news editor for the Pakistani daily • 
Dawk, i$ cummtly on assignment in the United States. . 
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he silent and ruthless 
path of Sendero Luminoso 


Up in the Andes, Mao still lives 


By Raul Gonzales 

Special to WorldPaper 


L IMA, Rsru— Since 1980, a ghost has haunted 
Peru: Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path), a rad- 
ical political organization that claims to be suc- 
cessor to the Maoist revolutionary creed, has 
declared war on the fledgling Peruvian 
democracy. 

But Sendero Luminoso is not just another group in 
this hemisphere that decided to take up armB to start 
a revolution. Tb begin with, despite its allegiance to 
Maoism, it doesn’t depend ideologically, politically or 
economically on any foreign country or center of power. 
Peruvian authorities are quite convinced of that 
For the Senderiat&B, the Soviets are "filthy revi- 
sionists," Fidel CaBtro ia "a puppet of social im- 
perialism” the current Chinese leaders are “dogs who 
betrayed the Cultural Revolution," and isolationist 
Albanian strongman Enver Hoxha is a "betrayer of the 
worst kind " Only China’s radical (and deposed) "Gang 
of Four" Beems to inspire their respect. 

Members of Sendero Luminoso remain silent and 
avoid the press. They have never granted an interview, 


they don’t circulate statements explaining what they 
want for Peru or how do they propose to achieve it; they 
do not claim responsibility for their armed assaults, 
their acts of terrorism and sabotage. They only speak 
generically of a radical revolution. 

Furthermore, they do not seem to believe in any type 
of political or social alliance, and have ruthlessly 
murdered dozens of peasants accused of being "traitors" 
or "squealers," for the purpose of "teaching a lesson" to 
the very same group they say they wish to represent: the 
peasantry. All this is equally disconcerting for Peru- 
vians and foreign observers. 

Sendero Luminoso was born in 1970 in Ayacucho, at 
about 9,000 feet above sea level, in one of the most 
depressed regions of the Peruvian Andes. Half of the 
Ayacuchean territory is frigid and barren. Of the usable 
acreage, only two percent is irrigated, and the rest is us- 
ad for grazing or remains fallow. 

The 400,000 people who inhabit the District of 
Ayacucho live under permanent anguish, from both 
.. meager natural resources and the lack of attention of 
a strongly centralized national government seated in a 
distant capital city, Lima. The illiteracy rate is one of 
the highest in the world: 68.6 percent among school-age 
youngsters, The current ratio is of one doctor per 18,000 
people and, according to official figures, the average 
Ayacuchean consumes just 420 calories a day. 

A local college professor explains that "this city was 
left behind for centuries, until the opening of the univer- 
sity in the ’60 b. Directly or indirectly, the university 
shows that everyone has rights, and that the words 
’justice' and ’equality’ do have a meaning. When 


peasants discover that there’s an unknown world out 
there to which they can’t aspire* they feel their exclusion 
(from society) in full force, and they become frustrated 
and angry." 

Sendero Luminoso resulted from the many offshoots 
of the spreading Maoism of the late '60s. The group's 
leader, a college professor named Abimael Guzman, was 
known as "comrade Gonzalo." For the past 16 yean, the 
Senderistas have worked relentlessly, "rebuilding the 
party" for the revolution. They sent groups to different 
communities to recruit supporters. Always faithful to 
the classic Maoist doctrine, they are well aware that the 
struggle will be "lengthy and protracted" and will take 
place "from the country to the city." 

Nevertheless, their Marxism is not as orthodox aa it 
might seem, since they claim that the Chinese revolu- 
tion failed due to Mao’s error in creating a class front 
that included the rural petit bourgeoisie, from when 
traitors such as Deng Xiaoping emerged. Many of them 
are convinced that this error must be corrected. . 

For SenderiBtas, Peru in the ’80s is the same as it wit 
50 years ago, a semicolonial and feudal society, For 
them, the military rulers Juan Velasco Alvarado and 
Francisco Morales Bermudez were fascists. For that 
matter, So is former , civilian President Fernando 
Belaunde Tferry and the present leader Alan Garda 
PBrez. Obviously, no other political group shares thdr 
opinion. ; LI 

Armed assaults began on May 17, 1980 with the bg 
ning of official election material being carried to the 
remote Ayacuchean community of Churchi. Since then, 
hundreds of sticks of dynamite have exploded in pubw 


j p] ace3 and shopping mallB, dozens of communities have 
• been visited by the insurgents, and most of the rural 
police posts have been closed after large attacks that in 
many cases cost a great number of lives. 

At first, the peasants supported Sendero because it 
f eliminated thieves, rustlers, loan sharks and 
! unscrupulous businessmen. At first, the government did 

! not seem to feel threatened. But in March 1982, the in- 

1 surgents brazenly took the city of Ayacucho. assaulted 
the jail and freed all 304 prisoners. Only then was a 
ipecinl police force sent to the region. 

The results, though, were far from the expected: com- 
munities started to report wholesale robberies and 
! abuse by the police. Sendero gained even more followers. 

The funeral of guerrilla Edith Lagos, attended by over 
16,000 people, became one of the most spectacular 
episodes of these first 28 months. But not everything 
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Can she read the writing on the wall? 

was happiness for the Sendero. Soon peasants began 
withdrawing their support. 

Basically, they disagreed with the murders of the so- 
called "traitors" and "squealers," all peasants, and they 
foiled to understand why the guerrillas did not allow the 
operation of the open markets where they bought and 
wld their goods. They disliked even more the forced 
recruitment of their sons into the guerrilla. At that 
“toe. no one seemed to be able to understand the 
Peasants, because while the Sendero pressured them so 
[hat they wouldn’t rebel, the police considered them 
Senderistas. 

By then, the assaults of the insurgents were extending 
beyond Ayacucho. They reached Lima, the national 
capital, where numerous blackouts were caused by 
Staging power stations.' In December 1982, the 
Bweirnmeht of President Fernando Belaunde, after an 
jBfiault on the Mayor of Ayacucho, decided to shift the 
heavy burden of fighting the insurrection to the army. 

■ | ^ emer S®ncy waB declared, and a curfew was 

& a month had gone by since the arrival of the 
tom tery When eight journalists were murdered in the 
Plateaus of Ucchuraccay, The first reports from a local 
b*jBpape* said the special police force had something : 
10 do with ifc„The news went around the world, and the 

f uhant appointed an investigative committee 
} by the celebrated writer Mario Vargas Llosa. 
committee's exoneration of the police didn't con- 
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official data, more than 3,000 people have died, and 
other 6,000 have been reported missing. 

Right now, even though Sendero seems to be weaken- 
ed by military assaults, they are still able to keep a con- 
siderable number of military and police troops busy 
while opening up new subversive centers. Their argu- 
ment for recruiting new followers is still the same: the 
struggle against poverty and exploitation, and a call to 
certain cultural values that modern-day, urban Peru 
fails to understand. 

In the end, though, the social space where Sendero 
Luminoso might grow is limited to rural areas. One of 
the reasons for this is that official Peru tries to unders- 
tand Ayacucho as a small Lima while Sendero sees Peru 
as a large Ayacucho. 

The dimensions this violent "cultural” confrontation 
might reach depend on what steps the government of 
the youthful Alan Garcia might take, and on the success 
political forces have in making Peruvians believe in a 
democracy that, today, they still doubt. 

Raul Gonzales, a Peruvian journalist and sociologist, 
has written extensively about the Sendero Luminoso 
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Dead guerillas: the army takes no prisoners . 
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Plants have fed the world 
and cured its ills since life began. 

Now we’re destroying their principal hat 
at the rate of 50 acres every minute. 


W e live on this planet by courtesy 
of the earths green cover. Plants 





What can be done about it? 

The problem seems so vast that there is 
a tendency to shrug and say "’What can 
I do?" But there is an answer 

The WWF Plant 
Conservation Programme 
The World Conservation Strategy, 
published in 1980, is a programme for . 
conserving the world’s natural resources 
whilst managing them for human 
needs. A practical, international plant 
conservation programme bas been pre- 
pared based on WCS principles and is 
now well under way all around the world., 

You can become part of It 
The WWF Plant Conservation 
Programme is a plan Tor survival which 
you can help nrake a reality, loin the ' 


protect fragile soils from erosion, 
regulate the atmosphere, maintain 
water supplies for agriculture and 
prevent formation of deserts: Without 
plants man could not survive. 

Yet, knowing this, we are destroying 
our own life-support system at such an 
alarming rate that it has already become |V 1 . 

a crisis - a crisis for ourselves and an jg : ' ^ 

even bigger one for our children- n»ui: Courtesy j aidtud EvuuSchuiM conservation programme has been pre- 
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fora piece of the ice 


S OUTH POLE, Antarctica— In January 1686, 
Abdul Koroma of Sierra Leone became the 
first black African to “conquer” the South 
Pole. Clad in a fur-trimmed parka, sun- 
glasses to fend off the glare of the Bnow and 
the sun, and specially designed white boots to keep his 
feet warm— and also woaring a wide grin— Koroma 
planted a sign at the barber pole which marks the 
geographic south pole— and then paused white h» 
follow visitors took pictures of him. 

“I will inform Freetown,” Koroma said in mock solem- 
nity of his plan to tell his countrymen miles away that 
their ambassador to the United Nations— which is 
Koroma's regular job— had achieved this historic feat for 
their nation. 

Azraai Zain, Malaysia's Ambassador to 
the United Nations, also visited the 
South R)le that day, along with Omar 
Bin Abdui Rahman, the science advisor 
to Malaysia’s prime minister. They 
became the first Malaysians at the South 
Pole. Both wore bright orange parkas, 
white high-tech boots and special gloves 
issued by the US government, which 
runB a scientific station at the South Pole 
and had flown them there as guests. 

Laughing, Zain and Rahman shook 
hands and slapped each other on the 
back— as the members of Roald Amund- 
sen's team of Norwegians must have 
done in December 1911, when they 
became the first humans to reach the 
pole after racing across Antarctica’s ice- 
covered plain with dogsleds. 

' But Koroma and the Malaysians' con- 
quest of the Pale was no joka It was part of a larger 
drama unfolding in the United Nations and in capitals 
around the world, from Luanda toTbkyo, from Pretoria 
to Moscow. At issue is how the Antarctic continent and 
the vast ocean surrounding it, which make up one tenth 
of the earth's surface, will be governed for the rest of the 
century and beyond. 

. lit the last five years, more and more governments of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America have turned their eyes 
southward toward this partofthe world that Sri Lankan 
Prime Minister Hamilton Shirley Amerasinghe has 
called “the last dark continent”: 

'■ "Here is a whole continent,” Malaysia's Zain said as 
ha walked around the camp the diplomats lived in for. 
flvq days jn the transantarctlc mountains. He waved at 
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pibsksriBlngaboYB it "A group of countries have main- 
i • tained to themselves an exclusive right to make deci- 


At the United Nations, for throe sessions of the 
i ; Cfeheril Assembly Malaysia has led tbe challenge to 
- -tHe.plwnt ofadmihiatration of Antarctica, the . 

: : 1 > i96l Antarctic Treaty. Under thetreaty, 18 nationB-r 
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By Deborah Shapley 

Special to WorldPaper 

a committee to which the treaty group should report. 
Some other delegations, Buch as Pakistan, have called 
for replacing the treaty with a one-nation, one-vote 
system such as the one drawn up to govern the world’s 
ocean floors in the new Law of the Sea Treaty. The An- 
tarctic Treaty powers refuse to consider either course on 
the grounds that they have one of the most effective 
multilateral arrangements on earth. 

“If it ain't broke, don't fix it,” R. Tucker Scully, the 
chief US Antarctic negotiator, says of the Antarctic 




Fifty million tons of krill (above) 
a year Is just part of what is at 

stake today in Antarctica 

Treaty. ‘‘Malaysia hasn’t even begun to prove its case” 
says Jose Sorzano of the United States UN mission, who 
carried the Reagan administration’s stiff rebuttal of the 
Third World challenge to the United Nations. 

Says Australian, Richard Wolcott: “One result Of the 
Malaysian initiative is that it has led to growing 
recognition by the international community of the valiiO 
and benefits of the Antarctic Treaty system, in par- 
ticular its disarmament provisions, including onsite in- 
spection, the manner in which .it baa avoided political 
contention, the way in which it has fostered scientific 
cooperation as well as environmental protection ” 
Wolcott hasled the defense of the: treaty on behalf ofthe 
treatypowers at the United Nations. 

The treaty, which runs .indefinitely, prevents nwlear 
testing and nuclear Btorage south of 00 degrees South 
latitude. Its effect was Bhownin the 1982 War in the 




the treaty parties. I 

But if the organizers expected to persuade ifct \ 
challengers to give up by showing them how well At 
tarctica is administered, they did not succeed. Atlh 
next General Assembly meeting in 1986, Malayai'i 
somewhat moderate challenge was broadened by* 
group of African countries who seized on South Afria'i 
membership in the treaty system as an issue Intheead, 
weak resolutions were passed— but the treaty powwi 
refused even to participate in the vote 
In the last few years, new treaty members have bee 
added, changing the political makeup of the 
Australia, the Soviet Union and other treaty put!* j 
have been recruiting new members from East and j 

In 1983, Brazil and India became votig 
parties, as did China and Uruguay is 
1986; in 1984 Cuba, Finland, Hunpiy 
and Sweden joined as non-votiif 
members, bringing the total of voting 
and non-voting members to 32 countria 
India could be a key in deciding A& 
tarctica’s future. In 1981, an Indiana 
| pedition went to Antarctica. First, l« 

I group trained in the Himalayas, Irito 
| • high altitude, snowy, bad-weathtr 
m analogue to Antarctica. Then it s« 

6 on a leased Norwegian polar ship w M* 

§ crew was mainly Indian. The grouped 
ducted oceanographic and metwrc* I 
| gical studies and established tw 
1 Dakshin Gan'gotri station on the Antw 
3} tic coast. _ 

| Beforehand, Indira Ghandi s 
8 ment sent a letter to other non jjT 
governments asking their view ® w . 
dian Antarctic program. At that time, Antarctica 
not a hot issue: none objected. In 1983, India was 
a voting member of the Antarctic Treaty 
met the test of having an Antarctic scientilicpiw^ 
“India’s position is important,” says & Z.,jf . 

India’s Department of Ocean Development, , 

the position it holds as the chair of the 
movement.” While "an overhaul of the Antajw' 


■■■■ i i r i i 




. yy oyowjm 10 UOiLuei ^uooimio . u n£$Q- 

argues that "amendments and mcKiifi c ations ^ 
ed to maintain it as a viable arrangement twoug-^ 

: end of the century. Mrs. Ghandi’s gesture ts 
pther governments indicates that India ma ? 
l play a broker’s role between the treaty gi' 011 ? 
triesoutaide it. , ' ' ' D , l0W WA' 

Unlike other treaty group members wil ? . 

: ; the applicationof “common heritage w roanww.^- 
deep seabed in the Law of the Sea confemnoj _ ^ 
r , India rejelctait. The history of claims and co 
i , ; mimsiration, he argues, make it “erroneous ^ 
; >. Ahtarotica the common heritage of manKi ^ 

China is : aiiother key player. It ha9 i ne8 e'iiJ|'. 
. ■ aboard tiie other nations’ expeditions: twbtj . . ^ 
■ furled the Chinese flag at the Soutt k w • 


-- i^r.' Sfi : i » I 

j 1 '■ f -'O' 1 1 

iT< g v LT*T0_Q.3j^Lil 
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Antarctica, a desert 98 percent covered in ice, is 
the only land on earth whose ownership is still in 
doubt. Early In this century, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Australia, Chile,, Argentina, France and 
Norway asserted claims there. The United States, 


in a series of expeditions, laid the basis for a 
claim, though it never actually asserted It And the 
Soviet Union could assert a ciaim due to the 
circumnavigation of Antarctica by a Russian 
admiral. 
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ntarctteu has sparked the imagination of m any 
.peoples since ancient timos. Polynesian# in tlwir 
i.opcn canoes Jouvnoyed-aeress the Pacific Ocean 
pj^ fstr enough south to see the Huge Antarctic; icebergs : 
| Itc^tlng in the sea*;Jt»herga appear in B>lyimian <: 
J'.-jiag&nds astiio wills of the: dead. : , ' v V " 

e ancioafc Gteefcsdftridftd there had- to he' a ; 


Club 



New Zealand 


, MIHSHWU 1 ..W Mntauwwp uuiuicuhuuvis xjunqr-- 

p^guveit the name “Ant-ark tos," meaning it was opposite 
tho constellation of th» Bear in' the 


the “Arfcto*; 

;q-horth.- 

'k- Even idler Bbrditi&nd Magellan rounded South 
f; America's southern cobe, 16th century nrnpmakere 

- drew the then called 'Jhrra Australis Incognita us a 
. gigantic land shaped like Africa and stretching across 

. • the entire bottomof the world. Explorers believed that 
ttys huge land would have temperate weather, gold, 

. and si Ivor like the either conti non ts newly discovered 
by Europeans. 

Antarctica is the only land on earth whose owner* 

- ship is still in doubt. In the early pari of the century 
wb nations assorted claims there: Groat Britain, 
Maw Zealand, Australia, Chile, Argentina, p ranee ami 
Norway. HitlerV Third Reich flew pianos ovor part of 

«:, thb vast icecap and dropped speprfi with swastikas on 



i .Tho'Sa frw Iffe Toms'i^ 6irhp!e, ' 

; ' Wry lough'; THWre itro-licjibna that live inside rocblo 
shutter thauuittlvfa ftiun blizzards and cold. During 
Uw> 2-Mwur daylight of I ho An. *0*1 Muquiiw, theysim- 
'.'j.alw. :yn.*M ngiqi U.<.? r-un':; wm nilh mo Mto.v chq wravt, 
/in. 1 lung tfnmtta ft 1 , ■j l-hoi.u •ln-rfr/wwi of |.he Austral 

'‘iih.T fitt I If l tu V'MptfsuU'iil'. 

Jut the ftwnii iiurroM»idufgyVnt;*i‘d.ica ip os rich a? 

■ the Jand^a'bamn: it'teenis wittiplai&ttui tbud forliah, 
.^hatek; seatojfiidl tJi6^bf>:a : mi}Uohs : ofbirds 1 i»- 


kcrdstra- 

!f *£> :'; ■' ' 


thorn to stake Qermany’sclaim- 

one, ... . s . v , 

The United States, in a aerie# of expeditions jfropV £ 

1929 to 1957, laid the basis for ft claim _ r . 

of the cn ntinent which would have conflictedwitli 
seven announced claims. H never actually assorted* .■><? 
claim . although it has waver withdrawn the right to X 
do ao at some ftiture date. .»■■: ■ >i ky- 

The Soviet Union has indicated it could assert.^ 
large claim because of tho cfrcumimvigdtfofr of 
tarctica by Admiral Thaddeusvou BelUjigehaasen/^ ;;; 

Other countries do not recognize the seven announc* ! 

ed claims, nor have they commented on the potential ' : dfolVafceS&i 
claims of the superpower. ■_. a- nuinber : -bf .nkyhi 

'Ihday, a ten-hour ride aboard a ski-equipped 5 

Navy C4 30 emits at the US station atMcMurd 
is a small city 
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treaty 
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Antarctica 


terfere with working of ongoing treaties 
unless the peace breaks down. This has 
not happened with Antarctica Treaty 
powers, even on the difficult minerals 
issue, they say. 

But the Pakistani representative to the 
United Nations rejects this view. He call- 
ed for “harmonization" of the treaty by 
"a legal regime similar to the convention 
on the Law of the Sea or the Treaty on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space." Last Ju- 
ly, the heads of state of the Organization 
of African Unity, meeting in Luanda, 
Angola, adopted a resolution declaring 
Antarct ica to be the common heritage of 
mankind. The OAU has also objected to 
the presence of South Africa as an 
original and active member of the trea- 
ty group and South Africa's role has 
become a bone of contention. 

What will happen in the confrontation 
between non-parties and the Antarctic 
Treaty group turns on two issues: 
negotiations on minerals and South 
Africa. 

The first committee of the United 
Nations— which discussed the question 
last December— adopted a resolution 
whereby the Antarctic Treaty parties are 
to ‘‘inform” the UN Secretary General 
“of their negotiations" to establish a 
regime regarding Antarctic minerals. Se- 
cond, they are to "exclude the racist apar- 
theid regime of South Africa from par- 
ticipation in the meetings of the con- 
sultative parties at the earliest possible 
date.” 

The voting and non-voting members of 
the treaty group all declined to even par- 


ticipate in the votes on these questions. 
They were willing to vote for resolutions 
asking them to give the Secretary 
General more information, but would go 
no further. The US State Department 
reaction to the first committee instruct- 
ions— which in effect would make the 
treaty group “accountable” to the 
Secretary General— was to ignore it- 
Meanwhile, they continue to try to 
recruit new members, perhaps by argU‘ 
ing privately that membership will per- 
mit a nation to at least observe the 
minerals negotiations and is a stepping 
stone to full voting status, not only m the 
treaty meetings, but in a future ra,nel ^\ 
regime. Observers speculate that 
treaty powers are arguing that the tre ■ 
ty will survive and the UN challenged 


fail 


But if the United Nations continues its 
present serious interest in Antarrt* 
said Peter Bruckner of Denmark, sit s 
in a flannel Bhirt and parka in the ca p 
in Antarctica, it will have to change 
flag. Making one of the few a . 

gestions during the typically * 
winded discussions on Antarc««; 
Bruckner noted that the family 
and-white flag of the United Na 
shows all the other continents bu 
Antarctica. 


Deborah Shapley, author of "The 
Continent! 1 published by R e80Ur **L 
the Future, Inc., is a Washington ivr 
science, technology and national s 
affairs. 
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Nicaragua can’t find its way 


By Patricia Dorian 

Special to WorldPaper 


M ANAGUA, Nicaragua- 
“Somos libres, y que.” 
The words are freshly 
painted on a prominently 
placed government bill- 
board in downtown Managua. The 
message translates cryptically, “We are 
free, so what." 

One wonders what the government had 
in mind. Managuans look thoughtful 
and speculate in various ways when ask- 
ed its meaning. It would be a national 
riddle, if anyone paid much attention to 
it. Whatever was intended, it is an apt 
metaphor for Nicaragua today. 

The country is free of Somoza and his 
dictatorship. But the direction and 
manifestations of that freedom are 
elusive. Politics and life here are like a 
dense Latin American novel. Everything 
is dependent on something else. 

If the government ever meant to do 
anything, if it had a central ideal, it has 
been shelved because of the war. And, if 
it has consequently become anything, it 
has become that way because the United 
States made the war. Everything is ex- 
plained in the context of actions, 
judgements or forces emanating from 
anywhere but Nicaragua; always in 
ephemeral, cloud-like justifications. 

The economy is a tangled mess. Most of 
iU capital fled to Miami in 1979. At least 
40 percent of the national budget is 
dedicated to the war effort. Domestic 
wonomic policies are impenetrable. 
While the government seems bent on 
socialism and cries out for redistribution 
of wealth, there is precious little of it to 
redistribute. 

Ask a Sandinista for the remedy, ask 
now the capital base will be supplied, 
now Nicaragua will make itself a going 
concern, and you are likely to be given a 
one-word answer: Libya. Libya? Beyond 
pulling Uncle Sam’s beard, what is 
bmya’B interest in Nicaragua? What in- 
T*at does any other country have in pro- 
Sfty the capital Nicaragua will need? 
Yes,” comes the reply, "it is unclear. 
Because of the war” 

Unquestionably, the war is a serious 
problem. A country of three million peo- 
ple u under attack, no matter how inept 
U ty 0fl 8 of the two superpowers. Govern- 
i foetal obssession with the war is 
^aarstandable. It must supply men and 
material for the armed forces, guard 
Bainst internal subversion, produce 
Propaganda, gamer international 
^apathy and have the support of the 
people, \ 


But the Sandinistas, haunted by the 
spectre of their own past success, don’t 
trust the people. They squeeze the people, 
and in squeezing, alienate ever larger 
sectors of their society. Fearful of internal 
subversion, as well as jealous of its power, 
security forces haul non-FSLN labor 
leaders and politicians into state securi- 
ty prisons and courts scattered 
throughout the land. 

Many Nicaraguans seem to have cast 
themselves into a state of transcendence. 
They have given the war to the govern- 
ment. There is no great eagerness to 
preserve what the government has 
become (and no enthusiasm for US con- 
trol or “contra" leadership). For them the 
war boils down to some private, 
understandable but curious, occupation 
of the government. 

Others are outraged by what they Bee 
aB a betrayal of the revolution, the broken 
promises of democracy and liberty. They 
speak their minds and recount their ex- 
periences, by and large, with frankness 
and clarity. In the face of their belief that 
they are overheard at home, office, or on 
the phone, that they are followed, and 
that some of their colleagues have, out of 
fear, succumbed to pressures to become 
government informers, they speak with 
breathtaking openness. 

The wily and charismatic Catholic 
church cardinal of Managua, Obando y 
Bravo, after a series of heavy-handed 
government moveB to exert control, has 
taken on the government. The govern- 
ment is not clever at political one- 
upsmanship and the Cardinal wins every 
time. Forbidden to conduct mass out of 
doors, he publicly perfomed at a recent 
Stations of the Crass ceremony. 

Time and again, the government 
thrusts and the Cardinal parries. He is 
made to Beem invincible. In this match 
between the government and the church, 
only Obando y Bravo seemB to grasp the 
nature of the prize: the support of the 
people. 

Inflation, food shortages, the draft, cen- 
sorship, lack of school supplies, endlesB 
red tape, the luxuries of the Sandinista 
insiders’ lifestyle and the harassment of 
the church rub people the wrong way. 
Add to that the growing numbers of 
families with political prison and/or 
court experience and the inevitable con- 
sequence is a possibly slow but 
unavoidable withdrawal of Bupport. 
Something that has already moved from 
initial enthusiasm to low expectations. 

When the catalogue of drastic 
measures is raised, along with the 
economic and religious issues, the 
government has one reply: the war. It is 
the all-purpose excuse. If it weren’t for 


Nicaragua’s Ortega: neither political nor economic skills . 

the war, these problems would not exist. moderately repressive” regime. But, once 

When it is over, all questions will be even controlled patterns of repression are 

.... . i.i- i ■ b nniiraoa fniv onvornmnnu 


answered. It is magical thinking. 

War or no war, Buch reasoning is not 
good enough. Every six months new Btate 
of emergency regulations refine the 
systems of control. Independent political 
parties, labor unions, publications and 
private businesses find their operating 
space growing smaller. The political 
courts and the state of emergency edicts 
are in full use. There is a network of in- 
terrogation centers and political prisons. 
There is a uniform pattern of detention, 
arrest and imprisonment procedures. 

Tbday, the Nicaraguan government 
runs what some might describe as “a 


in operation, a courage few governments 
can muster is required to reverse them. 
There is a fatal tendency to get tougher 
and tougher. With financial under- 
writing, some governments find it possi- 
ble to hang on for many uneasy years. 

The government of Nicaragua has 
more problems than those of the war, but 
it doesn't seem to have the political or 
economic skills to solve them. 

Patricia Derian, a journalist based in 
Washington DC, was Assistant Secretary 
of State for Human Rights during the 
Carter administration. 
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TAe rate of inflation is 35 percent 
and the government is hailed 

It’s Argentina, where Inflation crested at 2,230% 


Buenos Aires: with inflation , you go and buy. 


By Gerardo Lopez Alonso 

Special to WorldPaper __ 

B UENOS AIRES, Argentina— Since last June, 
Argentinians have been enjoying the un- 
precedented experience— for them— of living 
“without inflation.” 

The expression “without inflation” is, however, a man- 
ner of speaking. In 1985, a new economic program, 
popularly known as “Plan Austral” (after Argentina’s 
new currency, which replaced the terminally ill peso) 
wns put in place by the government. Us purpose was to 
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end inflation in a country that has been affected by this 
malady for at least 40 years. 

The plan establishes stringent guidelines that prac- 
tically forbid the printing of currency and freezes prices 
As a result, between July and December 1985, retail 
prices climbed at a rate of 2.6 percent a month. This 
adds up to a cumulative index of 34.5 percent a year, a 
rate that, in any country, means nothing but inflation. 

But such is not the case in Argentina: 34.5 percent a 
year is the most inconceivable and fascinating price 
stability. In the previous six months, inflation 
devastated the country's economy with rates surpassing 
30 percent a month. For someone who hasn't experienc- 
ed a situation like this, it is hard to imagine what it 
means to live with a 30 percent price rise every 30 day? 
Over a year, it means an inflation rate of 2,230 percent 

At those levels of inflation, prices go up for got ad- 
justed) every week, and sometimes every three or four 
days. This, of course, doesn't happen all at once. So, if to- 
day the price of milk, bread and meat goes up, tomorrow 
it will be public transportation, the day after medicine, 
then clothing and utilities, and so on. 

At the same time, since the entire economy is “index- 
ed" whenever a price is adjusted, all others automatical 
ly follow suit, with public services, taxes, social securi- 
ty contributions and, finally, salaries going up m well 
This cycle goes on ad infinitum and anyone who misses 
a single adjustment of this ever-expanding spiral will 
be hopelessly left behind. 

They all know that they shouldn’t hold onto any cast 
because it loses one percent in value eveiy day. But what 
is to be done with the incoming cash? 

First of all, money should be used to buy as many 
goods as possible. Since absolutely everything will Mi 
more the next day, the best thing to do is stock up On 
anything. From food to typewriter ribbons, from ap 
pliances to wine. 

Secondly, money should be spent. It's better to buy en- 
joyment with the hard-earned money than to see it 
deflate before your very eyes. Money is Bpent lavishly in 
restaurants, theater, movies, tripB and vacations. For 
some time, a steady stream of Argentinians headed lor 
the beach resorts in southern Brazil, taking up entire 
hotels and investing in beach houses Other investmen 
opportunities for the better-off included foreign curreB 
cy, gold, and more-or-less risky business ventures tna 
allowed Argentinians to avoid the certain ravages 
inflation. .. 

The people’s lack of trust in the economic, 
the judicial and political systems of the country beco - 
more and more acute. Consequently, no one sho 
surprised to hear that, according to recent estima •• 
Argentinians have invested US$3.5 billion abroa 
Ration is somewhat of a tradition in Argentina. 

But it wa9 not always like this. The country 
relative price stability until 1946, when fiscal disci^ 
began to crumble and the budget became eubse 
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By 1945, the era of “high inflation" had dawn« 
Argentina. For a long time, inflation if 0 r 

stable at a rate of SO percent a year. This con . 

about 30 yec r s, but in 1975, prices went out ,°. « flt j P n 
and since then it became impossible to hold 
below 100 percent a year. . Tll » v «>jth 

The Plan Austral started to bear fruit last ■ ^ 

price increases that, in Argentine terms, see » ^ 
hie. Nevertheless, the toughest problem is no 
skeptical Argentinians trust the new pr°8T®.^ fl 
It won’t be easy. Foreign economists and ou ^ 

who viBit the country trust the Plan Austra ^jj 

the country’s own disbelieving citizens. On y 
tell who was right. 

Gerardo Lopez Alonso is editor of Mercado, a 
business magazine published in Buenos Ai 
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of Chesterfield. England, 

are proud to announce 
the birth on Dec, 31 
of their daughter 
(this is no joke), 
the lovely 

Tracy Mariclair Lisa 
Tammy Samantha 
Christine Alexandra 
Candy Bonnie Ursula 
Zoe Nichola Patricia 
Lynda Kate Jean San- , 
dra Karren Julie 
Jane Elizabeth Felici- 
ty Gabriella Jackie 
Corina Constance 
Arabella Clara Honor 
Geraldine Fiona 
Erika Fillippa Anabel 
Elsie Amanda Cheryl 
Alanna Louisa Angie 
Beth Crystal Dawn 
Debbie Eileen Grace 
Susan Rebecca 
Valerie Kay Lena 
Margaret Anna Amy 
Carol Bella Avril Ava 
Audrg Andrea 
Daphne Donna Cyn- 
thia Cassie Cristabel 
Vivien Wendy Moira 
Jennifer Abbie 
Adelaide Carrissa 
Carla Anne Astrid 
Barbara Charissa 
Catalina Bonny Dee 
Hazel Iris Anthea 
Clarinda Bernadette 
! Cara Alison Carrie 
Angela Beryl Caroline 
Emma Dana Vanessa 
Zara Violet Lynn 
Maggie Pamela 
Rosemary Ruth 
Cathlene Alexandrian 
Annette Hilary Diana 
Angelina Carrinna 
Victoria Sara Mandy 
Annabella Beverly 
Bridget Cecilia 
Catherine Brenda 
Jessica Isobella 
Delilah Camilia Can- 
dice Helen Connie 
Charmaine Dorothy 
Melinda Nancy 
Mariam Vicki Selina 
Miriam Norma 
Pauline Toni Penny 
Shari Zsa-Zsa Queenie 
Nelson . 


Tired of Madonna, Wham! and the rest 
of t hat American music being played on 
Uie radio? Venezuelan President Jaime 
Luninchi has a solution; shut the station 
down. 

Radio Caracas was ordered to go off the 
air for 72 hours and Radio Exilos 1090 for 
96 hours after they were found to have 
violated the "une-for-one” presidential 
decree stipulating Lhnt one Venezuelan 
song must be broadcast for every foreign 
tune. 

The decree was designed to cut down on 
the need to pay royalties overseas during 
Venezuela’s foreign exchange shortage 
and also, in the words of Lusinchi, to 
preserve "the national identity and our 
national cultural values.” 

The stations were temporarily shut 
down after local musiciuns complained 
that the decree — and their music-was 
being widely ignored. 

All natives are 
very pecnliar 

The supervisor of an American oil rig 
in Indonesia was exasperated by the poor 
performance of an Indonesian employee. 
“Tfell that man to pack his bags and take 
the next boat to shore,” he barked. This 
proved to be a in istake. A group of out rag- 
ed Indonesians grabbed fire axes and 
chased the American around the deck. 
He escaped to his quarters, but the angry 
crew was chopping down his door and 
had almost reached him when help final- 
ly arrived. 

This anecdote and others like it are 
relayed to American businessmen going 
overseas by Copeland Griggs Productions 
of San Francisco in their "Going Interna- 
tional" film series to help them avoid 
similar, possibly fatal, cultural dashes. 
In this case, the film says, the American 
manager violated several key Indonesian 
principles of behavior: losing his temper, 
failing to deal with his subordinate with 
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compassion ami shinning the man in 
front of others. 

Bui now the same company, sponsored 
by 24 American multinational corpora- 
tions, is turning the idea u round: ex- 
plaining Lite workplace and lifestyle; of 
Uie United States to some of the 82.000 
foreign employees Lhnt ate relocated by 
American firms Lo the US every year. 

Lesson number one For Indonesians 
might be: if you’re fired in the US, don’t 
chase your boss with an axe. Like the 
customer; he’s always right. 


As you sit there nice and comfortably, 
just remember that there are two people 
out in the middle of the Atlantic ocean 
right now on a four-loot wide sail hoard. 
And they’ll bo splashing away until 
summer. 

Stephane l\.*yron,24,nml Alain Pichu- 
vaitl,25, of France are trying to make the 
longest windsurfing crossing ever. They 
left Dakar, Senegal— that’s right, West 
Africa— on Jan 23 and hope to arrive in 
New York on July 4 in time for the 100th 
anniversary of their country’s gift of tho 
Statue of Liberty to the United States. 

The two adventurers spent two years 
preparing for the journey, which they will 
make on u tandem sailboard that is, ad- 
mittedly, a bit narrow, but a solid 31.2 
feet long. 

A woman’s best 
friend? Oxen. 

The plight of women in developing 
countries is a grim one indeed, but at 
lenst one West African nation is reducing 
the burden of women who must work in 
the fields all day and care for their 
families at night. 

The government of Cameroon and the 
West German Agency for Technical 
Cooperation hove recently successfully 
completed the first phase in a project, 
started in 1979, that gives a pair of oxen 
to farmers and teaches them how to train 
and care for them. 






Get out of here. Now. 


Management at some Japanese com- 
panies is having a problem their counter- 
parts in other countries would love to 
have: how to get their employees to go 
home early. 

"Workers are to go home at 6 pm," 
Thkao Ikawa, vice president of Daio 
Paper, recently announced. "The sales 
staff is working too much overtime. 
Employees should have an evening or two 
to themselves every week.” 

The new rules, a way for companies 
such as Daio, Honda and Tbray to reduce 
costs and improve productivity, have had 
mixed results in a country famed for 
their workaholic image. Some Daio 
employees welcomed the time off, but 
others had to be almost evicted from 
their offices, according to the Japanese 
newspaper Nikkei Sangyo Shimbun. 

While some employees were glad to be 
able to spend more time with their 
friends and families, others did not want 
to go home because their superiors were 


In the mountainous northwest urea of 
Cameroon, where 80 percent of food crops 
are grown by women using hand hoea 
and nLher traditional Lools, the oxen are 
being trained to plough and rake the 
fields and for transportation. Preference 
is givun l o families and women’s groups, 
according to London-based environmen- 
tal group Earthscan. 

In October of last year, the project was 
extended for four more years. "Now we 
can ride t o the farm instead of having to 
walk,” tftiid one woman before setting off 
for work one morning in a bullock cart. 
“We can get all our work done and still 
he home in good time to cook u meal for 
our children who are out in the rice fields 
scaring the birds." 


Oh, shut up, Don. 

White House Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan, you'll recall, enused quite a furor 
during the November superpower sum- 
mit witen he remarked that women don’t 
understand such things ns nuclear 
missile throw-weights and would rather 
read "human interest stuff" about the 
Reagan -Gorbachev meeting. 

Well, that remark came back to haunt 
Regan recently when NBC news cor- 
respondent Andrea Mitchell reminded 
him, on 1 i ve TV, of h i s comment a nd ask- 
ed him to define “throw weight." 

This was his, or, answer: "Well, uh, 
from the point of view, it’s the amount of 
actual warheads that come from the, uh, 
curve of the missile from the time it 
leaves until it actually lands, and how 
much do you actually drop. Now, 1 said 
that some women would understand 
that, und some do. Quite a few' do." 

(Sight For all you men reading this, 
throw-weight is defined by the US State 
Department as the weight in pounds of 
everything in the top stage of the missile 
(including warheads and the missile 
guidance system), not, as Regan said, the 
"amount of actual warheads" or "how 
much you actually drop.” 

Which only goes to prove, as the graffit- 
to says: "Yes, there is a God, and boy is 
she pissed." 




still working. Some simply didn’t want to 
lose the extra pay. 

At the same time, Japan's trade part- 
ners cite the inflexible mentality of the 
overworked public sector bureaucrat as 
a major trade barrier, according to Eijiro 
Noda, director of the Foreign Service 
Training Institute. 

"Overworked people cannot be ex- 
pected to come up with imaginative solu- 
tions to complex problems," Noda wrote 
recently in the Yomiuri Shimbun, argu- 
ing for reduced work weeks for govern- 
ment employees. "Headlines recount the 
tragic stories of officials who crack under 
inhuman work loads. Neuroses are not 
uncommon." 

But old habits are often hard to break, 
and some Japanese could not decide 
what to do when they're not working. 
Asked in a union poll how he spend his 
time off, one employee's reply was 
typical: "I go out drinking or 1 go home 
early." 
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Advertisements in 

WorKdMarketPlace cost 
US$5 per word or $195 per 
column inch. Send your 
check and text or for more 
information write to: 
WorldMarketPlace, 
WorldPaper 
424 World Trade Center 
Boston MA 02210 USA 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES' EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 10, 1986- 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1987 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

•Industrial Policy and Strategy 

•Strategic Management and 
Enterprise Strategic Design 
•Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 
•Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 
•Electives 

The programme focuses on the needs and conditions of 
industrialising countries, with emphasis on professional 
development and applied relevant skill generation. 

RVB is a recognised institution, founded by the Delft 
University of technology and has more than 30 years of 
experience in management development for 
industrialising countries. 


For further information please write to 
the Head of the MBA Department. 
RVB— P.O. Box 143 
2600 AC Delft— The Netherlands 


Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree Programs 

At Armstrong University's Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, you'll acquire a solid under- 
standing of advanced management 
techniques. 

Available majors include l 7 t name. 
Marketing, International Business, 
Management and A town ring. 

A rrnsf rung also offers unde rgr.id wtc 
degrees in Accounting, Manage- 
ment, International Business, Gmi- 
purcr Management Science, Fiiumc 
and Marketing. 


Diverse Student Population 
Students from over 40 countries ar- 
rend Arniftrong University and we 
offer an ESL program designed sjw- 
<.ilic.il I y to help international stu- 
dents develop die cun liuu mealier 
skills nccess.tr)’ mpo/stte ,uj< Italic 
studies in the U.S. 

Ail ability levels are welcome and 
TOF.l'l prejM ration is available. 
Armstrong University is authurind 
under Federal Liw to enroll non- 
im migrant alien students. 
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ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 
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leipect rOMPUlTK YOUR 
EXEC. MBA • BA* MA ■ PhD-JD' NOW! 

• Academic cie-JH tor wort/loaming s-penanca 
■ Study it your own paca. no wasted l*» 

« No cHuroom aiundance required 
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1 10W TO GET A SECOND PASSPORT. 
Report. 12 countries unnlyzml. Details, 
WMA.4G LyndfitirsI 'fVrrace. Suite MP. 
Central, Hong Kong. 

WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send Age. occupation, 
interest. s and photo. Fcmiiw. Dux 1021 WP, 
Himrik.'tit, Hawaii 98727 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correapoivlvuci-. 
Details fn.t-1 Hermea-Vorlag. Box UOijtiQ' 

M. Berlin 11, W. Gornmny. 

ASIAN WOMEN! Correspond wiLli 
Americans. FREE! Plense send photo. 
hiHtlutu. SUNSHINE INTERNA- 
TIONAL -l)cpl. ZA, Box 260, North 
Hnllvwoiul. CA 91603. USA 


Study for Exciting 
International/ /sQjB 

Intercultural tj j ifl 

Careers \OXjJ 

Master’s Program in 
International Edueation and Service 

Also Degree & Non-Degree Programs in 

Intercultural Professional Specializations 

(For Domestic & international Work) 


Knicr 1 lv- Hi -his uf: 

H Internal intiitl Kdural um 
□ Inirn uluiral MiiuaXi'ineiU 
fl f 'russ-r till Ural Counseling 


□ Intercultural TVuining & 
Consulting 

□ Foreign Student Advising 

□ Intercultural Human Services 


□ Intcrculliiml C«m(lit*l Mediation □ International Development 

Contact: Hr. Zarecn Karani Lam Mopt. of International Studies 

Lesley College Graduate School 29 Evcrctl SL.. Cambridge, MA 02238 9990 

Call: (617) 668-9600 ext. 420 nr 163 

□ Financial nid □ Special credit for Peace Corps returnees 


Harvard 
this summer: 

June 23-August 15, 1986 

H arvard Universily Summer School, America's oldest summer 
session, offers open enrollment in nearly 250 day and evening 
courses, in more than 40 academic fields and pre-professional pro- 
grams. The diverse curriculum includes courses appropriate for 
fulfilling undergraduate and graduate degree requirements, as well as 
programs designed for personal and professional development. The 
international student body has access to Harvard's outstanding librar-, 
ies, museums, athletic facilities, and cultural activities, with the 
additional benefits of the Cambridge and nearby Boston communities. 
Housing for students is available in Harvard's historic residences. 

Offerings include pre-medicai and pre-law courses, undergraduate 
and graduate Instruction in foreign languages, business, computer 
science, visual and environmental studies, anthropology, fine arts, 
education, psychology the sciences and more. We feature a college- 
level program for secondary school juniors and seniors, plus special 
programs in Health Professions, Dance, Drama, Film Studies, Writing, 
and English as a Second Language. 

Further information is available by returning the coupon below or 
by calling: (617) 495-2494 (24-hour catalogue request line), or (617) 

01 Harvard University i 

Summer School- 


['lease send a Harvard Summer School catalogue and application for: 
D Arts and Sciences O Secondary School Program □ Drama 
□ English a? a Second Language □ Writing □ Dance 
LI Itrjllh l'r« i teutons Program 


Harvard Summer School 
20 Carden Sti'eet.Depl. 211 
Cambridge, MA 02138 U.S.A. 
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International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locally, 
nationally and internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARD5 AND CNKH 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service has been 
featured as the top & most exdusive 
Escort Sen/ice by US 8 international 
news media including radio and TV. 


EUROPORT TAX 
FREE CARS 


World wide car delivery. 
Call or write for free catalog. 

Box 12011 

Rotterdam Airport, Holland 
Tel:(0) 10-623077 
Telex: 25071 EPCARNL 


PANAMA 

Consider operating Internationally, 
completely tax-free on a strict con- 
fidential basis. 

Write for informative, free brochure 
about the advantages of Panama 
companies, convenient ship reglstra- 


lion, trust services, company manage- 
ment, the advantages of Panamas 
financial center and Investment oppor- 


tunities. Including the Caribbean I 
Basin Initiative .We are Panamas- 
largest management company. 
INTERTRU8T 
P.O. Box 7440 . 

Panama 5, Republic ofPanann : 
Telephone: 83-8300 
Cable: INTERTRUST 
Telexes: 3151-2708 INTRU ST PC J 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

Somerset WMOTflroJJW 
Bachelor's. Master s and Doctoral 
degrees in mosi subiects 
Programmes are desqnrd to m«i 
ihe requirements at appropruiety 
qualified individuals 
For a prospectus send ES sterling 
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The underside of Washington politics 
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T oilet seats, those unloved but necessary ap- 
purtenances of modern life, aren't often the 
symbol of public polity. 

But they have become just this in 
Washington, DC, a capital city that is vibrating over the 
Reagan Administration’s desire to continually increase 
military spending on the one hand, and the relentless 
campaign by watchdogs to curb this appetite and 
eliminate military waste on the other. 

The story begins a year ago with a budget office 
discovery of a $670 toilet system pinpointed as one 
pungent example of Defense Department waste. It was 
eagerly embraced by the Grace Commission, a group of 
business types headed by PBter Grace, chairman of 
W.R.Groce and Co., that was publicizing an 18-month 
study of government waste. And of course by editorial 
writers and cartoonists as well. 

Now we move ahead to January of this year, and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the end of President 
Eisenhower’s second four-year terra of office. The occa- 
sion was marked by a black-tie dinner, in a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking celebration of Eisenhower’s 
farewell address on January 17, 1961. Eisenhower us- 
ed his swan song to warn Americans to remain vigilant 
and be wary of the growth of militarism in the nation. 
“In the councils of government,” stated the only career 
military man elected president in this century, “we 
must guard againBt the acquistion of unwarranted in- 
fluence, whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise 
of misplaced power exists and will persist.” 

“We must never let the weight of this combination en- 
danger our liberties or democratic processes. We should 
lake nothing for granted. Only an alert and 
knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military machinery of 
defense with our peaceful methods and goals so that 
security and liberty may prosper together.” 
Eisenhower’s words caught. Like Mao Zedong’s “let 
a hundred flowers bloom,” like Ludwig Erhard’s “wirt- 
™ wunder,” like Yasuhiro Nakasone’s speaking of 
Japan as “an unsinkable aircraft carrier,” Eisenhower, 
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the man who commanded the largest military invasion 
in history across the English Channel in 1944, has been 
publicly associated with his warning about the 
“military-industrial complex” ever since. 

It is a measure of the concern about the seemingly in- 
exorable growth of the US defense budget that some 500 
nabobs of Washington officialdom turned out on a snowy 
January evening to remember Ike, and relisten to Mb 
words. 

The affair was organized by a three-year old group 
called BENS (Business Executives for National Securi- 
ty), a group that countB a membership of 4000 business 
persons united under the goal of running the Pentagon 
on a business-like basis, shrinking the national deficit 
and reducing nuclear risks. 

The keynote address was given by Thomas Watson, 
former chairman of IBM and ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, giving an impassioned plea for cutting nuclear 


arms. The highlight however, was a replay on a giant 
screen of Eisenhower’s television speech, 18 minutes 
long in black and white. 

One of those present was the aforementioned Peter 
Grace In a cameo appearance on the podium as one of 
six persons getting awards for efforts at eliminating 
government waste, Grace limited his remarks to a 
singular example “I want you to know,” he told the 
crowd, “that we have finally gotten some news on the 
$670 toilet seats. Our commission has been told by the 
Defense Department that they ‘Can't do anything about 
them. The Secretary of Defense hasn’t taken a position 
on them yet.’ ” 

Two weeks later, Ronald Reagan, who was elected in 
1980 partly on the promise of reducing government 
waste and seeking a balanced budget, rode the some 
toilet seat in quite a different direction. 

In an interview with the Washington Post, when ask- 
ed about public skepticism over his continued desire for 
more defense spending while urging Congress to further 
trim the social services budget, Reagan took the offen- 
sive. “The people have been hearing a drumbeat, a con- 
stant drumbeat of propaganda about defense scandals 
and defense spending, that it's all wasted and so forth,” 
he said. 

“We’re going to go directly to the people and tell them 
the truth. There wasn’t any $600 toilet seat. And all 
those cartoons that are in the paper with (Secretary of 
Defense) Caspar Weinberger and a toilet seat around his 
neck, well, that’s the same price that (the airlines) TWA 
and Delta and United pay. It’s a molded cover for the en- 
tire toilet system.” 

Indeed. But there’s a message here somewhere And 
it’s not of whether it’s the toilet seat or the system that 
costs $670, or of whether G.I.Joe deserves the same com- 
modal comforts as the Jet Set. The message is in the dif- 
ference between Dwight Eisenhower’s going to the 
American people with his farewell words of warning to 
beware of the dangerous extremes of the military- 
industrial complex of which he was a member, and 
Ronald Reagan going to the people saying yet again: 
“Not to worry!” 


Reader’s corner: On pollution 


WorldPaper 


T he only thing worse than pollution 
18 famine Asked to rank the five 
®A]or problems of today’s world, 25 
of the respondents to a 
wlaPaper survey considered pollution 
8 n ^nber one threat. Though famine 
the overall global worry, pollution 
0u t ahead of such well-covered and 
■^•present issues as war (third), ter- 
5? (fourth) and foreign debt (fifth). 

’ Kpn^ 0 ?’" 8ays Multan Ng Wan 
l y .» 10 ™ a cancer that attacks slow- 

139 readers from 18 coun- 
uul I to the questionnaire 

Ban rf? per Pushed last December as 
maJf!ii C0V8r on 'TWlutiorfs grim 
ahwi 8Bi6 Percent of them con- 

"vpro , P^lem to be “serious” or 
ftfciH aer oU8,M GhEuii, from 

[np ^P^t it: "I feel sorry for the com- 
• Iteration for the follies of this one.” 

I M«Ji? rVaB * ven8SS Pollution can be 
anBwe rs to the question 
Uott»S^° rr ^ 0n of the world ia 
> pollution?” Almost 
' no °k on, above, and 

y atomin earfc k was uaentioned. From 
Wnfr l 8 ^ 8 i n the Pacific to the 
audNev^kCityjfitmi 
gea delta to the Persian gulf and 


beyond to the Mediterranean Sea area; 
from Bogota, Cubatao, Mexico City and 
Haiti to Tbkyo, Hong Kong, Pakistan and 
Malaysia. As one reader bluntly put it, 
"the whole world.” 

If the whole world is polluted, en- 
vironmental destruction takes different 
forms in different places and cir- 
cumstances. Moat respondents said that 
air and water are by far the most con- 
taminated by pollution in their coun- 
tries. In Pakistan, readers considered soil 
pollution there to be as Bevere as air and 
water pollution. In Canada, acid rain is 
the main problem. 

How people are affected also depends 
largely on where they live and on what 
kind of pollution they are exposed to. 
These general factors notwithstanding, 
most readers complained of their health 
being affected and their leisure environ- 
ment being threatened. Individual 
answers, though, included “mental 
agony,” bad food, man-made natural 
disasters (such as floodB), excessive noise 
and newly acquired allergies 

With only one exception, answers from 
all countries claimed that local anti- 
pollution efforts are far from satisfactory. 
The exception was Malaysia, where as 
much as 30 percent of the respondents 


said they were satisfied with the 
measures that are in place to deal with 
the problem. This could be due, in large 
part, to the existence of a significant 
number of active environmental organ- 
izations, all lobbying to preserve Malay- 
sian natural resources. 

On the question of what should be 
done, the respondents were more certain 
of where the political responsibility for 
pollution lies and which parties should 
bear the cost of it than they were on 
whether they would rather pay higher 
taxes or higher prices to have a clean 
environment. 

While 74.1 percent thought that pollu- 
tion should be controlled at the interna- 
tional level (as opposed to 38.1 percent 
favoring national and 33.1 percent local 
control), 71.9 percent said that 
businesses that pollute (and not the 
government) should bear the cost of 
pollution control. 

Most respondents from Southeast Asia 
would rather not pay higher prices or 
higher taxes, while readers from Latin 
America and from countries such as 
Japan, United States and Canada were 
wiling to tolerate such measures to help 
control pollution. 

Among the many suggestions of how to 



help reduce andor control pollution, 
there were ideas for drafting and enforc- 
ing stricter legislation, carrying out 
more scientific research, and educating 
the general public, especially children, 
about the issue. 

Appeals in the name of “love for 
Mother Earth” and “love of mankind” 
were not unusual. Most of the 
respondents agree that something 
should be done—and fast. As one reader 
put it, if for nothing else, just because we 
"cannot move to other planets.” 
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America. More than two hundred years old and still waiting for many 
people to claim their share of it. For themselves and for the future of 
their families. Imagine one of the most beautiful landscapes in the 
world and what it could mean to have part of it for your own. 


W hat more perfect way to stake your 
claim than by purchasing five glori- 
ous acres in the Colorado Rockies 
for yourself and those you love. At Sangre 
de Cristo Ranches you can still own a siz- 
able piece of America at a very modest cost 
and on easy credit terms. This is scenic land 
in one of the fastest -growing states in the 
USA, a piece of the unspoiled, romantic old 
Southwest. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches is a subsidiary 
of Forbes Inc., publishers of the highly re- 
spected American business and financial 
publication, Forbes Magazine. The land be- 
ing offered for sale to you is a part of the 
huge 258,000-acre Forbes Trinchera Ranch, 
one of the oldest of the remaining big 
ranches in America. A sportsmen's paradise 
in all seasons for hunting, fishing, riding, 
hiking and boating. With fine skiing less than 
50 miles away, the ranch ranks among the 
world's best-known preserves for deer, elk, 
game birds and other wildlife. 

You can own majestic mountain views of 
Trinchera Peak and Mount Blanca (higher 
than Pikes Peak) which stand as silent sen- 
tinels protecting the rolling foothills and 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and 
read it before signing anything. No Federal agency has 
judged the merits or value, if any. of this property. 
Equal .Credit and Housing Opportunity 


valley that make up our Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches. 

The land lies about 200 miles southwest 
of Denver, just east of US Route 160 . . . the 
Navajo Trail. Its town is historic Fort Gar- 
land, the last command of Kit Carson. 

For as little as $4,500 total cash price you 
can purchase your own 5-acrc Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch, with payments as low as $45 
monthly. 

Important money-back and exchange 
privileges backed by Forbes Magazine's dis 
tinguished reputation have contributed 
much to the great success of this unusual 
land offering. 


Five or more 
acres of this land 
can be yours. 
Easy credit 
terms available. 


For complete de- 
tails on this won- 
derful opportunity, 
without obligation, 
please fill in and 
mail coupon today. 


FORBES EUROPE 

SANPRE DE CRISTO RANCHES INC. 
P.O.BOX 86 
LONDON SW113UT 
ENGLAND 
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Nigeria to review 
agreements with its oil 
customers 

LAGOS (Opecna) — Nigeria 
has started to review all oil 
agreements with Its cus- 
tomers In a bid to get the 
best given the current mar- 
ket situation, petroleum Re- 
sources Minister Rltwanu 
Lukman Bald here. 

Lukman, who returned on 7 
March alter a two-waek trip 
abroad, told newsmen that 
the review had become 
necessary because of the fall 
in oil prices. 

, He expressed optimism 
that apot prices — currently 
around $12 per barret — 
would pick up to reach $20 
soon. 

Lukman hinted that the 
Nigerian government might 
have to review Ite $11.85 
billion budget for 1986 If the 
oil price decline persisted. 

Lukman Bald Algeria, Ga- 
bon, Libya and Nigeria, 
founding members of the 
proposed association, had 
been authorized by the Al- 


giers meeting to meet 
non-Opec African oil pro- 
ducers. Nigeria, he added, 
would ' establish contacts 
with Benin and Cameroon. 


Yugoslavia to import 
1.5 million tonnes of 
Iranian oil 

TEHRAN (Opecna) -— Yugo- 
slavia Is to Import 1.5 million 
tonnes — about 30,100 b/d 
— of oil annually from Iran, 
(Iranian Economic Affaire and 
Finance Minister Mohammad 
Jawed Iravanl said here last 
week on his return from tr- 
'iade talks with Yugoslavian 
'officials. 

Ae a result of the talks, 
held within the framework of 
the Iranlan-Yugoslavlan Joint 
economic commission, Yugo- 
slavia agreed to Import 
non-oil Iranian goods equal 
to 20 per cent of Its exports 
to Iran. 

Lower US bank rates 
positive for Venezuela 

CARACAS (Opecna) — Vene- 
zuela could save $160 mill- 
ilon this year as a result of 


the half-point drop In US 
bank Interest rates, accord- 
ing to Public Finance Direc- 
tor Jorge Marcano. 

He eald the drop In US 
prime rate to nine per cent 
could be the beginning of the 
lowering of various types of 
interest rates by thOvSenlral 
Banks of the industrialized 
countries. 

Marcano said the movem- 
ent was likely to directly in- 
fluence the London Inter- 
bank official rate (LIBOR) — 
normally below prime — on 
which Venezuela’s public 
sector foreign debt had been 
refinanced. 


All OPEC member 
countries now part of 
UNIDO 


VIENNA (Opecna) — All 13 
Opec member countries have 
now formally confirmed their 
membership of the United 
Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization (UNIDO) 
the 16th specialized agency 
of the UN system. 


VISIT 

The Turkish Products Fair 

At the Arab Club hall in Irbid 


You can buy ail your household needs..., like silk and woollen carpets, 
glassware, woodwork products, silver and brassware, in addition to 
leather fittings and children and women’s clothes at very special prices 


lottery tickets are at sale for 250 fils and the proceeds will benefit the Arab 
Club. Whoever buys items worth JD 5 will be offered a free lottery ticket. 



rhe prizes are the following: 

I. Two air tickets Amman-Turkey-Amman each worth JD 120, as a 
present from the Turkish Airlines 

J. Barbeque worth JD 250 as a present from the fair 

3. Woollen old-style carpet, handwoven worth JD 250 as a gift from the 
fair 

Two brass barbeques each worth JD 60 as gift from the fair 
Silk carpet with synthetic fibre, hand woven worth JD 150 as a gift 

6. Five pieces of clothes for ladieseach worth JD 15 as a gift from the fair 
'■Two leather skirts worth JD 35 each as a gift from the Turkish fair 
U'Two lea the r trousers for I ad ies each worth JD 35 as a gift from the fai r 
nve men’s jackets each worth JD 10 as a gift from the fair 

ln addition to hundreds of gifts of glass, brass wares, underwear for 
fTle fi» women and children. 

J °«*tnlan graduates of Turkish univt rattles will be offered a 
W discount. 

.A Permanent exibition of Turkish products will shortly be opened al 
ine Magnificent Afa’a Trade Centre, on Irbid- Al Husu m street. 



Trading declines 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 
Stflr Financial Market Analyst 

THERE WAS a sharp decline in the volume of trading accompa- 
nied by a fall in the share prices. The fall came inspite of large 
deals involving the National Bank and'Arab Pharmaceuticals In- 
dustry. 

643.000 shares were handled at the market value 
of JD 1,168.000 divided among 1.350 contracts, a decrease of 
41.7 per cent compared to Ipst week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 233,000 with a devia- 
tion of 42.8 per cent or 8.6 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 67 companies were handled from which 23 
companies gained including: 


1- Bank of Jordan 

2- Himmah Mineral 
Water Co. 

3- Arab Seas 
Insurance Co. 

4- Jordan Tobacco 
and Cigarettes 


24 companies lost 

1- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co. 

2- Arab Finance 
Corporation 

3- Philadelphia 
Insurance Co. 

4- National Steel Co. 

5- Jordan Industrial 
Investment 


closing at JD 20.000 up 
from JD 18.200 
closing at JD .950 up 
from JD .860 

closing at JD 2.600 up 
from JD 2.400 

closing at JD 14.000 up 
from JD 13.000 


Including: 

closing at JD 2.050 down 
from JD 2.200 
closing at JD 1.140 down 
from JD 1.220 
closing at JD .900 
down from JD .960 
closing at JD 1.240 
down from JD 1.310 
closing at JD .730 down 
from JD .780 


20 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 273.000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JO 119,000. 


Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec 
tors according to the following percentages: 

Sectors 

Market 

share 

Last week’s 
share 

Banks 

51.6% 

71% 

Industry 

38.7% 

22.2% 

Sen/ices 

1.9% 

2.2% 

Insurance 

7.8% 

4.6% 

Prominent firm* whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- National Bank 

31.8% 

16.6% 

2- Arab Bank 

22.1% 

11.4% 

3- Calro-Amman Bank 

Industrials (out ot 26 traded) 
1- National Steel 

19.9% 

10.3% 

Industries 

2- Arab Pharmaceutical 

23.7% 

9.2% 

Industries Centre 
3- Jordan Petroleum 

20.4% 

7.9% 

Refinery 

11.3% 

4.4% 

4- Jordan Tiles 
6- International 

5.7% 

2.2% 

Petrochemical 

5.1% 

2% 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1 - Jordan Electricity 

46.3% 

.9% 

Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 

1- Jordan Insurance 

2- Arab Seas 

39.6% 

3.1% 

insurance Co. 

18.B% 

1.6% 


Weekly Average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

18-3 

+ .1% 

-1% 

Zero 

+ .8% 

+ .1% 

10-3 

-.3% 

+ 2.6% 

— 2.2% 

+ .4% 

+ .31% 

22-3 

-.4% 

-.01% 

-1.1% 

-.2% 

-.3% 

23-3 

-.4% 

+ .1% 

Zero 

+ .1% 

-.2% 

24-3 

-.6% 

-1.3% 

+ 1.7% 

-.4% 

-.2% 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-.3% 
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TCC privatization 


Continued from page 1 1 

allow a fully commercial mode of 
operation. In particular, subject to 
ithe limits agreed with the regula- 
tory authority, JORTEL should 
have the ability to adjust the tariff 
ietructure and rates to achieve a . 
reasonable level of financial per- 
formance taking Into account the 
aoclo-BGonomlo policy of the gov- 
ernment. JORTEL should also 
have the freedom to procure 
equipment to meet the demands 
of Its .customers in the most 
cost-effective manner. . 

The report proposed that 
JORTEL would ope;ate as a re- 
guteted virtual monopoly, being re- 
sponsible for the provision of all 
national and international telecom- 
munications services in Jordan. 
Every transaction carried out must 
be on a strictly commercial basis. 
In particular it Is proposed that the 
commercial relationship between 
tho company, as supplier, and 
govern monl, as customer, should 
| Be on a normal customer and sup- 
plier basis. 

II also recommended thql 
JORTEL should be allowed to 
compete in those sectors of the 
market currently served by accr- 
edited agents and distributors who 
supply and maintain certain item* 
jof customer equipment which 
have been type-approved by tho 
-TCC. II would be clearly impractic- 
able for JORTEL to exercise a to- 
tal monopoly of customer equip- 
ment and It la recommended that 
the degree of liberalisation that 
exists currently should be main- 
tained, thus allowing the customer 
ithe choice of alternative supply for 
certain items of equipment. 

. However, the report pointed out 
that a monopoly should be main- 
tained for the operation of the 
national telecommunications net- 
work for a period of time to enable 
JORTEL to stabilise Itself in Its 
new commercial mode of opera- 
tion. 

Having determined that pdvatl- 
* sation Is the most appropriate 
.strategy to meet the objectives of 
government and the TCC, e timet- 
able and action plan will be re- 
quired for the establishment of 
■JORTEL and the transfer of the 
business of the TCC to the com- 
pany. The privatisation process 
yriti_ en_taj|.. consideration of many 
. Inter-related factors embracing le- 
- gteiatlve changes as well as insti- 
tutional and financial Issues. Ob- 
viously this wlH lake lime and a lo- 
: pleat Ordered approach needs to 
, be adopted. . 

: the telticonauH report recom- 
; mendOd a phased programme of 
change, leading to the creation of 
a financially and administratively 


. n Yi 


fi 


mi 


. able to meet the government's ob- 
' * (actives for Ihe progressive deve- 
lopment of telecommunications 
• services .within Jordan and Inler- 
; nationally. : 

It recommended that Ihe phased 
approach should be defined fn a 
; "Plan Tor Privatisation" embracing ' 
all' Ihe. legislative, structural, com-. 

■ merotal and technical Issues that' 
? WH need to be addressed. To fed- 
mate : the ■ process it . suggested 
Vf i that thr government should ap- 
point a director of prfvallsalfon to 
qrgenfBQ .and drrect the pro- 
gramme' and co-ordinate the ac~ 

. flvllfes of all those who will be Iri- 
volved, 1 

Once ihs debfslon Is made lb 
: ‘ privatise the ,TCC a considerable 
amount of preparatory work will: 
have to be carried out before vest- 
ing day for JORTEL During this , 
phase specialist advice will be re- 
- qufred to address key legislative, 
institutional, finance and person- 
nel lssuaB relating to privatisation. 
Significant changes to the existing / 
• organ/satfonafl slrucfure, tlnan - 


THE RICE PRODUCERS 



clal and accounting procedures 
and personnel policies will have to 
be determined and defined in 
readiness for the transfer of the 
business from the TCC to JOR- 
TEL 

During the 2nd and 3rd phases 
of the privatisation, expert advice 
will be required on the drafting of 
the legislation, the form and con- 
tent of the licence end the regula- 
tory framework. 

Specialist assistance will also 
be required to determine the 
TCC's true financial position and 
to Initiate the financial procedures 
and disciplines on which the effi- 
cient running of JORTEL will be 
based. Preparatory work will also 
be required to draw-up an outline 
business plan for the company, 
based on the current and next 
Five-Year Plan. 

The requisite changes to the or- 
ganisational structure of the TCC 
for operation on a commercial ba- 
sis will also need to be Implemen- 
ted, as will personnel policies and 
pension rights affecting staff 
transferring from the TCC to JOR- 
TEL. 

On advisory .requirements during 
phase IV the 1 report envisaged 
that advice will also be required In 
certain key areas of business 
management to 'ensure the suc- 
cessful performance of JORTEL In 
it a formative years, Including: 

(a) An experienced professionally 

S ualifled accountant to advise the 
nance division on the design and 
Introduction of the necessary fin- 
ancial procedures and systems In- 
cluding: accounting systems; fixed 
Bsseat registers; Budgetary con- 
trol procedures; revenue lorecast- 
ing; billing systems; and stores ac- 
counting. 

(b) A senior expert In business 
planning to advise on strategic 
business Issues and the prepara- 
tion and Implementation of busi- 
ness, operational, investment and 
other strategic plans as required. 

(c) A senior expert to advise on 
marketing and the Introduction of | 
new services. 

(d) Advice will be also required on 
such Items as: systems for col- 
lecting, analysing and publishing 
network performance Information; 
manpower and productivity perfor- 
mance; works preotloe8 end stan- 
dards; collection of statistical, in- 
formation for forecasting pur- 
poses; procurement procedures, 
stores control and distribution; 
transport procurement, perfor- 
mance, utilisation, maintenance 
and replacement, 

(e) TCC's retained consultants 
Swedlel are Initiating a pilot 
scheme for control of operations 
and maintenance in the irbld direc- 
torate. Consideration will have to 
be given to widening the Introduc- 
tion of control of field staff so that 
coverage Is extended to the total 
customer network at the earliest 
possible! time. . . 

.(f) Training wHi need to be ex- 
tended tq cover disciplines other 
than engineering and technical 
fund Ions eepecla Ify In the fields of 
business management, finance 
and markeling. 

Should the government decide 
to divest a proportion Of Ha equity 
In JORTEL to- private Investors. 
Specialist advice will be required 
Jo address $tich aspects as Ihe 
form of flotalton, Share valuation, 
preparation, of a prospectus and 
: Ihe administrative and marketing 
aspects of the sale. Arrangements 
for employee shareholding will 
: also need to be implemented. 

Such advisoiy services are 
probably best supplied by .mer- 
chant banks or specialist finan- 
cial organisations having ah in- . 
depth professional experience and 
1 knowledge of ihe Jordanian eco- 
nomy and slock' market. • 
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The rice time-bomb f 


ROME, Italy — A trade time-bomb c 
was ticking beneath the world’s t 
multi-billion dollar rice industry r 
and was likely to explode in Rome f 
within the next few daye. < 

The occasion was an annual * 
conference organised for 17-21 £ 
March by the Rome-based United < 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- > 
genization (FAO). 

The time-bomb Is the US Farm I 
Act whose heavy subsidy pro- I 
gramme was signed Into law by 1 
President Reagan last 23 Decern- 1 
ber. 

The Act, s major American effort 
to win back business lost to com- 
petitors who heavily subsidise ex- 
ports such as the European Com- 
munity, Is expected to slash US 
rice export prices from around 17 
cents to 9 cents a kilogramme. 

That price will allow American 
producers to undercut almost all 
rice exporters, Including Burma, 
Pakistan and China. 

But its most explosive impact 
will be felt In Thailand, the world’s 
largest rice exporter, which until 
1984 accounted for nearly 40 per 
cent of worid trade In the com- 
modity. 

With Hs paddy selling at around 
1 1 cents a kilo, Thailand has seen 
rising global competition throu- 
ghout 1686 cut Its world export 
share to some 30 per oent, or 3.8 
million tonnes by February this 
year. 

Alarmed Thai agriculture offi- 
cials have made ft clear that any 
further decline will be the direct 
result of America's new aggress- 
ive export drive. 

According to reported 8oard of 
Trade figures, Thailand stands to 
lose up to 40 per cent of Its al- 
ready flagging markets to the Un- 
ited States as a result of the 
December Aot. 

Its biggest expected loss to the 
Americans la a forecast of 1 mill- 
ion tonnes In annual sales to tradi- 
tional markets In the Middle East 
and Africa; a loss of export earn- 
ings calculated at around $223 
million. i 

"Rice Is the backbone of the 
Thai economy. Once the back Is 
broken, not muoh life will be left In 
'this good old friend {of ihe U8)," 
Vlchal Srlprassert, deputy secret- 


only to tighten traders' nerves. Al- 
though guarded In Its com- 
ments, the FAO apparently 
feels some of those nerves might 
snap thla month. “It will be an unu- 
sually Interesting session with 
some very lively discussion," FAO 
commodities executive Richard 
Hancock said carefully. 

Despite Its majority financing by 
US and European members, the 
FAO has been seen working hard 
at its central task of championing 
the world'B hungry. 


By Andrew Mutter 


ary. of the Thai Rice Exporters' 
Association, told the .London Fin- 
ancial Times. 

So far; such barbed remarks 
Have been fielded at long distance 
by US rice authorities, but In Rbme 
•there will be no ducking the Issue, f 

The conference wlli be the first 
face-to-f8Ce meeting of . the 
: world's rice dealers since the con- 
troversial legislation was an- 
nounced. 

Diplomatic skirmishing through 
January and February has served 


That stance, promoted vigo- 
rously by its Lebanese Director 
General Edouard Saouma, has 
won Increasing Third World sup- 
port, most notably from Peru's 
President Alan Garcia, South Am- 
erica's most vocal champion of 
Third Worid rights. 

Repeating his refusal to accept 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
debt repayment conditions, Garcia 
made his alternative choice of ally 
clear during a dramatlo speech 
last November. 

“We have abandoned the pre- 
scriptions of the IMF," he said, 
“and are now resolutely following 
the path marked out for us by FAO 

— rescuing the rural world as a 
source of well being and nutrit- 
ion.” 

Thailand, backed by other wor- 
ried Aslan rice exporters, was ex- 
pected to argue no less aggress- 
ively at the Rome meeting for Its 
own different approach; ideally, 
the reversal of the Farm Act provi- 
sions. 

With the Aot now embedded In 
US law, how that might be 
aohleved IS uncertain. But Thai- 
land would have had in Its favour/ 
new ammunition In the. form Of a 
revised .FAO world rice , survey 
whloh some staff are calling 
"strong stuff." , 

FAO sources expect the survey 
to confirm a three-year trend In 
declining world rice trade, 

'The figures will not be obtlm- 
Istlo" saw Hancock. He stressed 
. the general market situation was 
“not good, " regardless of how. the 
IUS Farm Aot might affect It over 
the coming months. 

; The survey; which waa released 
-17' Mardh, ; followed tho ; glodmy 
: FAQ figures published In early, Fe- . 
briigry. , .. v . 

I * While ; predicting record- World 
. carryover rice stocks ln . 1886 fall-: 
.. ing to still decade-high levels , this 

- year, thp report expected an over- 
all decline! In .World ripe! imports- 

It; f precast -demand increasing 
, only br South America and the Eu- 
ropean! Community; wjth Imports 


falling throughout Africa and Ihs 
Middle East, In Saudi Arabia’s 
case as much as 20 per cent. 

“As stocks are large and the 
financial situation remains dlfficutl 
in many countries, import demand 
In 1886 Is likely to remain weak," 
the report said. 

For Thailand and the United 
States, both producers of long- 
grained rice, an inevitable Increase 
In trade competition Is expected to 
be particularly fierce. 

■ Like rival farmers waiting for a 
one-cart ferry, getting their com- 
peting wares to a shrinking market 
is going to be tough. 

Internal political turmoil sparked 
by depressed rice prices has ad- 
ded to Thailand's troubles. 

Some 80 per cent of Its 66 min- 
ion people are farmers, around 
two-thirds of them Involved In 
paddy production. 

In January thousands of them 
exchanged their rice hoes for hoi 
banners when ministers desper- 
ately tried to stem the export de- 
cline with a series of stern quota 
and stockpile meaaureB. 

Blasted as "unrealistic." 
move provoked serious civil distur- 
bances and led swiftly to the 're- 
signation of the quota ercniKi, 
Commerce Minister Kosol Kfl™* 
rikeh. 

Calling for trade liberalisation, 
Thailand’s Rice Exporters Ass<r 
elation President, Smarn OP™J. 
awongse, explained In a racwj 
Interview why the quota syste 
had to go. 

“It (was) an unrealistic ; acjWjj- 
against the rice trade In the wx» 
market. Right now Iheworid haaa 
buyer’s market, which can op- 
press prices of the producers, n* . 
told Asiaweek magazine. . 

Just what alternative M respite 
•measures are available reman* 
unclear. . '■ — 1 


Andrew Mutter Is a Roma bas* 
freelance with a^9j»cW : 
knowledge of development 
fairs, - ■ 
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MB DATA A PIPE, A RED TREE FRUIT 

691 DATA HAS EIGHT LEGB, BLOOD BUCKING PARASITIC, 

A TWO WINGED INSERT 

700 DATA INVADES PICNICS, ANOTHER BLOOD-SUCKING PARASITIC 
7« DATA DESTRUCTIVE WINGED INSECT, 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE ONE HUNGERED LEGS 
728 DATA MARKED WITH BLIACK BPOTB, PART OF THE CARP FAMILY 
731 DATA THE WHITE ANT 

748 DATA AN A8BUME0 CHARACTER, COOPERATING WITH ANOTHER 

^ DATA DECIEVE, SPACE FOR GOODS, OCCUPATION, PERTAINING TO THREE 

7*0 DATA TO IMAGINE, A PARAGRAPH ADDED TO THE END OF A LETTER 

771 DATA VOLUME OR EXTENT OF ANYTHING COMPARED 

7«0 DATA BUORN STATEMENT IN WRITING 

2 REM PRINT QUESTION-START LOOP 

? W1NT 'DON’T TYPE TOO FABT AND DON’T BACKSPACE.' 

*6 PRINT 

jjj PRINT 'CATEGORY I* |C$ 

2 PAINT 'HIGHEST AMOUNT TO WIN, THIS CATEGORY »'IZ9 
PRINT - 

J05 PRINT 'IF READY ?'1G08UB 30001 CLS« PRINT 
JJJ °N M GOTO 820j 1030, 1070, 1090 
2 <MiiB-nA»iiQ»-" 

Sprint 

A® '.PRINT AUQHRt 

5* X0-INKEY0IIF X$ ■ '#• THEN 8S-INT(B/10H6OTO B90 

Hh 1 1 

5JU-L«miQ0-MID0tL0,l,l) ’ 

J2 Hl-Hf+x$i PRINT N#1 

&* JS fll, ' F 9 ° T THEN 860 ' Airr _ TT( - 

0Q*LEN(A«lAniGOBUB 4100IGO8UB A 200 »GOTO 960 * REM OUT OF TIfC 
.W-L^JQQ-LENCA^CA) I «CQ»LENIQ0) 

, "^JbMPARE 9TRING8 
^ THEN 930 

W301GOBUB 62001 GOTO 940IREM INCORRECT 

St:! ' 60 sub 9200 1 rem correct 
Z’*>I. lA-A+llQaQ+l • 


Bits mc\ 




Designing Input and Output 

8Y8TEM DESIGN contains a complete description of Input, out- 
put, files and they are connected by the processing procedures. 
Initially, the processing procedures are general and not related 
to the type of equipment but later a particular type of equipment 
must be selected. Also we need, at this stage, run diagrams and 
flow charts for representing the flow of data, the procedures to 
be used at each atep and the relationship between inputs, files 
and outputs. They are also used to prepare certain plans for 
equipment and users In order to Implement and operate the sys- 
tem. 

How to describe the Input, output and the files? To answer 
this question we muet first define input, output and filee as they 
apply to system design. Input means data about events that 
flow Into the data-processlng system. Output means the re- 
ports, lists, documents. It Is usually prepared to the users re- 
quirement. Files are the summation of Inputs which are used to 
prepare the outputs. 

The design of flies, data Inputs and processing procedures 
must be made after the user has decided their content, format 
and accuracy, Irrespective of output. New demands for output 
arise, so additional data In flies must be stored for possible fu- 
ture use. Although these new demands seem unusual, the cost 
of keeping extra data in files Is small compared to the coat of 
having to look for It elsewhere. Run diagrams are a general 

{ ire8entatlon of files, transactions and data that are handled 
ogether. 

Structural flow charts deal with the types, times and quanti- 
ties of Input, processing, files and outputs. They are drawn re- 
gardless of the equipment used or even how Jobs are performed. 
Technique flow charts are different from structural flow charts, 


Insofar as they specify data media and equipment for Input, out- 
put and operations. Also there are what are called decision ta- 
bles which describe the problem logic. 


m E G i'i.Affi 00 A1 THEN 830 
Si if If » ? THEN 830 

C M M AND Q<> ,81' THEN 830 
W'* * AND. QO, 91 THEN 03T 


With this we come to the end of system design. . 

(Maha Mahadeen) 


•1020 PT(I>»TPiM(J)»0iR=HEOTO 4201 REM ANOTHER CATEGORY. 

1030 Qn6I:B*liA«ll»Q»»“«L0=" 

1060 GOTO B3Q 

1070 Q"71 i8=l lA*21 iQi**' lL9 n " 

1080 GOTO B30 * 

1090 Q=Bli9*=l»A=3l!Q*-"lL*»" 

1 100 GOTO 830 
1200 GOSUB 50001 CL8! PR I NT 
1210 PRINT "OUT OF 40 QUESTIONS , • 

1220 PRINT "THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF MONEY YOU 1 
1230 PRINT "ACCUMULATED WASi'lD* 

1240 FOR I - l TO 4 
L24B PH«PP+PT ( I ) (NEXT t PRINT PPjF* 

1250 PRINT 
1255 HP=1065 

1263 PRINT “HIGHEST POSSIBLE AMOUNT WAS*" !D$;HPjF* • 

1270 PRINT 

1280 PRINT "WOULD YOU FEEL LIKE THINKING, SOME MORE' J 
1290 INPUT INS 

1300 IF INS O -NO' THEN J320 
1310 GOTO 1330 

1320 RESTORE :R»0iPP»0:6OTO 410 
1330 PRINT 

J340 PRINT "SO LONG. , . . ' 

1330 PRINT -END OF GAME.' 

1360 END 

4000 PRINT (PRINT 
4010 PRINT "CORRECT! ! n 

4020 IF 5S < 10 THEN Tp^TQ+QQ*-^ 1 

4025 GOTO *,040 
4030 TPrTP+QQ 
4040 LS=" ■ I Q*»' * < RETURN 
4050 PRINT (PRINT 
4060 PRINT 'INCORRECT RESPONSE * : ' 

4070 TPrTP-QC-SS 
4080 L$« " " J Q*=' " j RETURN 
4100 PRINT » PRINT 
<i 1 05 53=30 
412e TF=TP- JQ-SS 
4125 IF TP-0 THEN TP=TP+QQ+5S 
4130 

4140 RETURN • - 

4200 fi=M AMOUNT ACCRUED 

4210 IF TP * 0 THEN PRINT '‘AMO'JslT. ACC WED ( - «D*(TPl FI r ■ 
4220 PRINT * AMOUNT L05T*'iC*|TP;F* GOTO 4233 

4230 RETURN 

3000 PRINT "PS FSB A LEY. . . . ■ • 

5010 X*fINKEY9!IF THEN 301E 

5020 RETURN 


computer 


Basic 

programmes 

THIS WEEK we will use last 
week's example to illustrate 
the use of the PRINT statement 
to make the output more 
understood. 

10 REM TO CALCULATE THE 
SQUARE. CUBE 
20 1 = 1 

30 PRINT "NO", “SQUARE", 
"CUBE" 

40 READ A 

50 PRINT A,A“2,A**3 
60 IF I - 10 GOTO 99 
70 I = I + 1 
80 GOTO 40 

.90 DATA 8,1,12,6,22,25,5,20, 
10,11 
99 END 

Line 30 Is to print the words 
NO, SQUARE, CUBE respec- 
tively; it Is necessary to uae tit- 
les In our problems so as to 
make the output understand- 
able. 

Now let's try to write thla 
programme in another way by 
using looping Instead of IF 
statement and counter aB foll- 
owing: 

10 REM TO CALCULATE THE 
SQUARE, CUBE 
20 PRINT "NO", “SQUARE”, 
“CUBE- 

30 FOR I = 1 TO 10 
40 READ A 

50 PRINT A,A**2,A* *3 
70 NEXT I 

80 DATA 6. 1,12,6,22,25.6,20, 
10,11 
99 END 

Line 30 Is the starting of a 
loop and line 70 Is the end of 
the loop; at the beginning 1 = 

1 and the first data is read and 
the loop continues until 1=11 
which Is the end of loop at line 
70; then END statement will be 
executed. 

In line 30 we specified that I 
will be executed 10 tlmea; of 
course we can specify more 
than that or even leas than 
that, and this depends on the 
circumstances. 
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Tha QnhAra disoute rages on with no ena in sight! ^| arcos ’ era is over: Are other autocratic 
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analysis 


WHEN SPAIN agreed toajve in- 
dependence to the 
Sahara following nn extensive 

Moroccan diploma l ' ic ca ‘ " pa J B h 
that included a major peace march 
led bv King Hassan 11, the Arabs 
thought that a new Arab territory 
had been freed of foreign domi 
nion and its trouble was over. 


sequences which the conflict has 
produced? 


The problem Is that the dispute 
tins developed over the P« at te " 
years Into a major bilateral chall- 
enge and could reach a stage 
where no parly could afford to of- 
fer concessions because such a 


openly the movement in Its claim 
for independence. 

Polisario fighters used to mount 
their attacks on Mor 0 ccan t r OQps 
from Mauritanian territory. Th 
made the attacks more effective. 
But Mauritania has become tech 


lance by Rabat of direct negotia- 
tions with Polisario. Morocco 
bluntly refused. 

On the ground, Moroccan 
troops control most of the desert 
territory. Including the city of El- 
Ayoun which It has developed to 


Now, after more than ten years 
of independence, the Sahara is 
once again the centre of a des- 
tructive conflict between two 
brotherly Arab countries that form 
a powerful important link in any ef- 
fort to sot up on nftective Arab 
front capable of coping with the 
common challenges and foreign 
threats. 

The Arabs in general see no jus- 
tification in continuing the conflict 
which has been Inking a heavy toll 
In lives and economic resources. 
Many view it as the result ol per- 
sonal challenges since it involves 
two Arab ominlrius who arc sup- 
posed in tho fust place to he un- 
ited. 

Thn iirgucmunt against the Sa- 
hara dispute is that alter being 
given independence, the territory 
should not be the source of trou- 
bles undermining attempts to bring 
about n more concerted Arab 
common action in addition to the 
many obstacles hindering mter- 
-Arab co-operation and co- 
ordination. 

Morocco and Algeria are two 
major Arab powers that have m 
the pas! contributed effectively to 
the confrontation with die com- 
mon enemy of the Arabs: Israel. 

Moroccan troops fought bravely 
alongside the Syrian army during 
the October 1973 war while Al- 
geria sent hundreds ol badly 
needed tanks to the Egyptian front 
in the same war if the two coun- 
tries feel so strongly about their 
pan-Arab commitments, then why 
do they disagree so vehemently 
on .a small territory that is 

now independent and its future 
status seems so inconsequential 
in the light of the devastating con- 



sarlously 

structed co-operation and cc 
ordination among Its nations. Yftr, 
the two sides maintaining their un. 
compromising positions, a K1 ' 
tlement to the conflict looks re- 
mote and far-f etched and that 
seems no one ready to mediate 
This Is because all hold the belief 
that the effort would be useless 
and fruitless as long as Morocco 
refuses to negotiate with thePo'j- 
sario and Insists that any peace 
talks should be conducted with Al- 
geria. Algeria, on the other hand 

■ i _ i. _ iL.i iu. r*_ u i _ . . 


[regim 



By p.T. Bangesberg 

Compass News Features 


HONG KONG — While it may be 
simplistic to draw analogies be- 
Iv/een the overthrow of Philippines 
president Ferdinand E. Marcos 
and the strongman type of rule In 


y®i nisoi iu, mi mo uiiioi nang, • d'w ' , Mll 

insists that the Polisario is fa [ some other Asian regimes, polltl- 
party with whom Rabat must ft «l analysts are nonetheless^scru- 


and negotiate. 


The rest of the Arabs are lote'j i 
confused and do not seem to : 
comprehend why two Arab slate; • 
should fight so fiercely over vi j 
of the most barren desert landsn ! 
the world.' 




timsing the governments of South 
Korea and Taiwan, and to a lesser 
euent Indonesia. 

On the surface all have common 

characteristics: their administra- 
tions repress domestic dissent: 
their economies have suddenly 
slumped, adding to internal press- 
ures. and a younger generation, 


Wall built by Morocco in the war against tho Polisario 


stop could adversely afloct its im- 
ago and politic; it status. 

In thu moantime, no ond to the 
lighting seems to bo in siglil.A war 
of attrition js region with each side 
holding on 10 its positions and re- 
fusing adamantly to budge or con- 
sider a nujvo towards 0 negotiable 
settlement. 

Ostensibly, the struggle in the 
Sahara is hutweon Morocco and 
the F 1 ohr.nrio Front, the Snhnran 
independence movement which 
seeks to ustabllsh the Saharan 
Arab Democratic Republic Algeria 
maintains that it is not directly in- 
volved but gives support to the 
front in its fiaht for independence. 

But on several occasions in the 
past, the dispute nearly led the 
two countries. Morocco and Al- 
geria. very close to a military con- 
front a lion . 


nically neutral since tho December 
1984 coup which brought Pre- 
sident Ould Taya to power. 


By Ya'coub Fahd 


It had also dragged in Libyan 
and Mauritanian involvement. Until 
August 1984. when Libya signed a 
unity treaty with Morocco. Tripoli 


With both Libya and Mauritania 
withdrawing from direct invol- 
vement in the conflict, the hostili- 
ties now are confined to the Mo- 
roccan army on one hand and the 
Polisario guerillas, supported by 
the Algerians on the other. 

The latest bid to settle the dis- 
pute peacefully came from Mo- 
rocco on 23 October when Moroc- 
can Prime Minister Karim Lamrani 
read a message to the UN General 
Assembly from King Hassan. an- 
nouncing his readiness for an im- 
mediate ceasefire to be followed 
by a referendum under UN spon- 
sorship by the beginning of the 


become the capital of what Mo- 
roccans coll "Saharan provinces 

But Morocco’s control of most 
of the disputed area has cost it a 
great deal of money and contri- 
buted to serious economic strains 
at home. To prevent guerilla at- 
tacks and minimise losses among 
its army. Morocco has built a 
"wall" of sand and rock which di- 
vides Morocco's southern army 
from the forces of the Polisario 
Front. 


new year. 
Polisario 


and Algeria rejected 


Moroccan officers say that the 
wall strategy has severely reduced 
Polisario's military effectiveness 
and forced its units to confine 
their attacks to mortar and rocket 
firing from 10-20 kilometres away. 

The conflict has also led to an 
arms race in North Africa. Rabat 
has placed a request for 24 
French-made Mlrage-2000s, and 
Algeria is said to be looking 
around for more arms. 

The conflict over the Sahara 
has made North Africa a danger- 


hara's phosphate depc 
sits which could in the fu : 
ture constitute valuat; j 
source of export earn- 1 
Ings. But all the territory’s jto- } 
sphates are not enough to pay b j 
the tremendous military and pfc - 1 
tical effort which Morocco tui > 
been engaging In over the past If ■ 
years. The same can be said j 
the thousands of lives lost and fa ! 
families made bereaved art 
homeless on both sides ol the b\- j 
ter war. 

Arab nationalists argue that fa * 
Saharan dispute can find the j 
solution within realms o! uro 
among North African court'* 
which have a long-chenste 
dream of setting up "GreJ 
Maghreb" made up of Morocfc 
Algeria. Tunisia and Libya. 


,j : e5 long since won and with hi- 
gher expectations, is flexing Its 
nxisclos. Most attention at the 
n oment is on South Korea, where 
■j-fiL-ral-turned-president Chun 
Doo-Hwan Is facing another of the 
periodic surges of student unrest 
jnd opposition pressure for re- 
loim 



PRESIDENT SUHARTO 


President Doo-Whan 


The realization of the dre* 
could create a major Arab po* 
on the threshold of Europe. Bu- 
is still one of the many *»•* 
which flash from time to time* 
brighten and produce a gbwwrrj 
hope in the bleak darkness fa' 
shrouds the Arab world. 


His term is due to expire In 
1088 and he says he will step 
down and hand over to an elected 
successor. If so, It would be the 
lust peaceful transfer of power In 
ihe country's long history. Some 
1.500 opposition politicians and 
supporters held a rally on 7 March 
demanding a revision of the con- 
stitution to allow direct preslden- 
ti]i elections. Chun has said he is 
amenable to change, but only after 
hs term expires, 



UNHCR to undergo major 
improvements — Hocke says 


By Thomas W. Natter 


In 


GENEVA — From his office atop 
the William Reppard Centre in 
Geneva, the UN High Commiss- 
ioner for Refugees. Jean-Plerre 
Hocke, looks out on an idyllic 
scene of lake, mountains and for- 
ests; the view is a long way from 
the scorched deserts of the Sahel, 
the frigid heights of Afghanistan 
and the steaming jungles ot Asia 
and Central America where re- 
fugees are found in growing num- 
bers. 

"You always have to ask your* 
self, do we as an organisation still 
fit into the real world, with real 
problems and real victims. ‘ said 
Ihe 47 -y ear-old Hocke. 

His question, and the lolly com- 
fortable location of the unhcr 
headquarters, underscore the 
dilemma facing one of the most 
Important UN agencies. 

Thrust into the international 
work) of humanitarian aid by o lido 
ol refugees unleashed by World 
War II, tho UNHCR has seen its 
mandate spread from the camps 
of Europe to hot spots all around 
’the world. 


The UNHCR is a $400 million-a- 
vear operation, with more than 
1.4QO employees and 80 offices 
around the world. But it is facing 
increasing difficulties as refugee 
numbers swell and the will of 
nations to provide funds declines. 



the job. For the past eight years, 
the UNHCR was run by a popular 
Danish diplomat, Poul Hartling, 
who accepted the second of 
UNHCR’s two Nobel Peace Prizes, 
and Is rarely criticised. i 

But auditors’ reports have 
spoken of managerial laxness. As 
Hartling began to prepare for re- 
tirement. there was talk of replac- 
ing him with a commissioner who 
would be a strong and tough admi- 
nistrator as well as a diplomat. 

Hocke, former operations chief 
of the International Committee of 
the Red cross, brings a broad 
range of experience to the job, 
from managing Red Cross affairs 
In Nigeria to carrying out inter- 
national negotiations. He is seen 
as a no-nonsense administrator 
who hides his skills behind a typi- 
cally Swiss mask of caution, re- 
ticence and discretion. 


lions in whicn we are called upon 
to intervene," he told reporters 
during a recent news conference 
here. 

"What I can state Is that we will 
make a determined attempt to an- 
ticipate any movement likely to 
lead to dramatic situations, and 
with this flexible approach, do 
everything in our power to Initiate 
dialogues and demarches to 
search for solutions and obtain re- 
sults." 


Europe to pom>»» Jjjfl 

XVe WCR ***** 

wherever it finds refug 

"There’s a need for 
ing, new management 

In general a shaking-up^j 

tutlon that is P 0rh8 E stflr f^' 
chakina-uo, one wesi 


shaking-up, 
mat said. 


-There are plenty 

folk who need ijaHcaSy JkJK- 
dress this pragmatically ^ * 


JEAN-PIER RE HOC KB 


Pj 


qi 


in 


ni 


It began as a "non-operational 
agency” with a mandate limited lo 
legal protection of refugees, but 
grew until today It is involved with 
some 11 million people, not court- 
ing 2 million more Palestinians 
assisted by a separate organisa- 
tion. UNRWA. 


"Certainly, (he basic generosity 
of the public is more and more dif- 
ficult to mobilise," Hocke'sakl in a 
recent interview. “This has always 
been difficult, and now it could be 
even more so. But that’s what 
we re here for." 

The consensus among UNHCR 
staff workers and officials who 
know Hocke, a Swiss, is that he 
appears to be the right man for 


Since taking over the agency in 
January, Hockfc has spoken of 
change in guraded terms, but It Is 
clear that change is in the air. 

He has hinted at a greater role 
for the UNHCR in entering into the 
political problems that create re- 
fugees, and a more aggressive 
stance toward anticipating re- 
fugee problems before they begin 
so that the organisation can plan 
ahead. 


This sort of activist approach is 
new for an agency that has been 
criticised on the one hand for fall- 
ing to anticipate refugee flows, 
and hampered on the other by 
nations who say It is meddling In 
their sovereign affairs. 

Such criticism, for example, ex- 
plains why the Soviet bloc states 
have never participated in funding 
the agency, which receives almost 
Its entire operating budget from 
voluntary contributions by Wes- 
tern, neutral and non-aligned 
states. 

Tha Soviet bloc nations’ failure 
to support the UNHCR stems from 
disagreements during the days 
when most of Europe's refugees 
were seen as fugitives from Com- 
munist rule. And the policy that 
this doesn't merit support remains 
In effect to this day. 


dress inis u 1 u ^j 

Ise the politics 

they’re trying to sort ■ 

Hocke concurs that Y ^ 
ineffective in rfjjjjgf 
refugees, the UNH ^ 

increasing r f' u ?® r ease ih^r Pf- 
nor nations to inc 3 bei- 
ges. “Certainly - W » H * 

and on and on. 

"Whenever go^ 

In the minds of the $£■ 
ments 


Supported by the Roman Catho- 
c Church, the robust opposlton 
New Korea Democratic Party 
iNKDP) is pressing a campaign to 
Silher 10 million signatures back- 
*■■0 Us demands for constitutional 
tonge. "A holy war for demo- 
cracy has started," NKDP Pre- 

! i*onl I 1 HI 


The best-known opposition 
leader, Kim Dae-Jung. was unable 
to attend the rally; he is under 
house arrest for the 11th time 
since returning from the United 
States a year ago. Just as sud- 
denly, however, the police outside 
his home disappeared and he was 
allowed to meet a visiting US Con- 
gressional delegation probing hu- 
man rights. 

One member, Representative 
Thomas Foglletta, said the spot- 
light was swinging from the Philip- 
pines to South Korea. "I hope It 
will shine on a people living in 
freedom and liberty with the right 
to select their own leaders." the 
Pennsylvania Democrat said. 


s deni Lee Mln-Woo told the rally. 
Young-Sam, a veteran op- 


C'inent of Chun and now an NKDP 
sfciser, warned. the president to 
the call of the people or face 
arevoll similar to that in the Philip- 
pes. 


Despite the inflammatory talk, 
Wee kept their distance. That 
.T* a change In tactics from 
-% three weeks earlier, when all 
^r. ,l0n ac,iv| tles related to the 
Wtutionat amendment drive 
ihJJ 0,her siQnB indicate 


South Korea does have regular 
and free elections at all levels be- 
low that of president. Two opposi- 
tion parties operate openly In the 
National Assembly. The govern- 
ment defends its refusal to be 
goaded into change on grounds of 
security . Its capital Is only min- 
utes away by military jet from its 
implacable enemy, North Korea. 
"The signature campaign could 
trigger chaos by collapsing the 
constitutional order," argued Choi 
Chang-Yoon, political secretary to 
Chun. 


— wiiibi oiyiio liiuiu 

of lhe Mflht reins on 
i. i J’ c ' ^cnstratlons, and could 
^ be teen as a result of events 


There are bIbo clear differences 
between the Philippines and South 
Korea. The economy of the latter 
Is strong and growing, despite a 
slowdown in exports recently. Per 
capita Income Is $2,000 against 
$800 in the Philippines, and there 
is a large and stable middle class 


unlikely to take to the streets a 
jeopardise Its remarkable gains 
over the lost 35 years. 

The government of Taiwan has 
been dominated since 1949 by 
the ruling party, the Kuomingtang. 
founded by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and now headed by his 
son. Chiang Ching-kuo. There are 
two approved parties apart from 
the KMT, plus an unofficial but tol- 
erated faction known as the Dang- 
wal, which agitates for greater po- 
litical freedom. 

But opposition and media are 
carefully controlled, and Taipei is 
strictly speaking still run by Garri- 
son Command, a unit of the army. 
As in Korea, threats — real or 
perceived — by Communist for- 
ces remain a powerful influence 
on most people’s thinking. The 
government ceaselessly reminds 
its people of past attempts by 
China to shell Taiwan into submis- 
sion. 

As also in South Korea — and 
unlike in the Philippines — Taiwan 
boasts a large and broadly-based 
group of young and middle-aged 
people whose lives have been 
transformed out of recognition by 
years of economic success. Get- 
ting them into the streets to de- 
nounce the government that 
achieved that won't be easy. One 
element In the downfall of Marcos 
was rampant corruption in every 
layer of Philippines life. The KMT 
in Taiwan has cracked down hard 
on such malfeasance, giving itself 
a much better image in the minds 
of ordinary people. 



Indonesia is this month cele- 
brating 20 years ot what it calls its 
new-order government . dating 
from the day power was handed 
over by founder-PresIdenl Su- 
karno to the current President, 
Suharto. That capped a bitter civil 
war which erupted in (he mid- 
1950s after what the government 
said was a Chinese-backed at- 
tempt to seize power. It was ruth- 
lessly suppressed by then General 
Suharto — huge numbers of local 
Chinese were killed whether Com- 
munists or not — and tight control 
clamped on all dissent. Since 
then, five-point national pro- 
gramme called Pancasila has been 
instituted, stressing Islamic princi- 
ples and honesty. The latter takes 
something of a battering in In- 
donesia. where corruption is ende- 
mic. but living standards have cer- 
tainly improved. 


partly because the 165 million po- 
pulation is scattered over 10.000 
islands, many among Ihe least 
developed areas anywhere. In 
some respects mirroring the Phi- 
lippines. most Indonesians live far 
from the main population centres. 
Their main concern is scratching 
out a living, which is going to get 
tougher if oil prices continue to 
fall. Indonesia relies on energy ex- 
ports for nearly three-quarters of 
its revenue. It has already slashed 
its budget for the financial year 
starting 1 April and may need to 
revise it further. 


Ordinary Indonesians appear 
little concerned with political 
change for its own sake. That la 


Such difficulties could increase 
pressure on the government, but 
Indonesians generally are not 
given to violent outbursts. The 
armed forces are strong and fre- 
quently In evidence in major cities 
(though less menacingly so than In 
Seoul), and the controlled press 
and broadcast outlets do not en- 
courage dissent. 


Americans impressed by Aquino’s moral sxample 

By Dana Adams Schmidt 
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the UNHCR may ^ , 0 
programmes be ent itiaU r |, 
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AMERICANS are moved by 
J^nkxa 1 example of Corazon 
ojE*. n °n-vlolent success In 
the re 9 |me of Ferdl- 


The real explanation Is to be 
found in the steadfast character 
and spiritual strength of Corazon 
Aquino. And who ia she? The 
daughter of wealthy parents and 


"^ u ming the regime of Ferdl- from a family of sugar-cane plan- 
E H 00 * in ‘the Philippines, ters In Luzon. north of Manila, she 
culoifh® ? chi0ve d Is something was educated partly in the United 
Nile S a Jory-books, hard to be- States and fell under the influence 

• What mlaht hfiue Kaon i 


"What we hope to do is to in- 
crease and trigger a greater 
awareness of the humanitarian 
issues which might, in the long 
run, reduce the number of situa- 


Financiai difficulties brought on 
by reluctance among even the do- 
nating states continually to pay 
the refugee bill are only one el- 
ement in the UNHCR's problems, 
however. 


one « nd a soil' s 

'force themjo And , p 


refugee-producing 
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‘ "M* have been a 

* a 5arj.in nd i bloody revolutlon 
wTS?# transformed Into 
act of civil disobedience. 

^evLt 98 of nuc,ear Power 
Wann 8 ? e ® m a blt incredible. 

8 °o k 0ut ,or tanB " 

rwih, ff^nsfiona. Some aav It was 


really /Kr? 1 ??- Some say It was 
.iff the US govern- 
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t to* ® n „ d that made all the dlffer- 
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From the rising number of re- 
fugees to xenophobic reactions 
against Third World immigrants In 
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of the example of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In this great star of India 
she found example of the power of 
non-violence. He it was who 
taught Indians to 'love their ene- 
mies' but to refuse to collaborate 
In their enemies' acta of oppres- 
slon. And he It was, more than 
anyone else, who obliged the Bn 
tlsh to leave India. 

Of course. It Is possible to say 
that the British had to leave be- 
cause they no longer had the man- 
date and strength to rule. But il 
Gandhi had been a lesser leader, 
lacking in moral persuasion many 
thousands of lives might ha 
been lost. And although we don t 



power. At one point the Romans 
even excluded the pacifist Chris- 
tians from their armies. 


President Corazon Aquino 


She would have in mind the ex- 
amples of some splendid Chris- 
tiana. She would have In mind 
Saint Francis of Assissi thirteenth 
who founded the order of Friars 
Minor. This sect lived in holy pov- 
erty. caring for the sick, but in joy. 
The President would know about 
Jane Adams who went from 
founding one of the first set- 
tlement houses at the end of the 
19lh century to preaching pacific- 
ism during the First World War. 
She was later on awarded Ihe 
Nobel Peace Prizo in 1931. 


Aquino we may mention other ex- 
amples that may have helped 
strengthen her morally. 

She Is above all a devout Catho- 
lic As such, she would be much 
Inspired by non-violence, the love 
of Jesus, and would have learnt 
about the courage of the early 
Christians In resisting Roman 


And finally, there is Ihe example 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. who 
wrote in Ihe book "Loving Your 
Enemies," that "we must recog- 
nize the evil deed ol the enemy- 
neighbour, the thing that hurts, 
never quite expresses all that ha 
is. An element ol goodness may 
be found even in our worst enemy. 
When we discover this we are Isbs 


prone to hate our enemies." It waB 
to no small extent and with a deep 
appreciation lo shining example 
of King that Americans went on in 
the 60s lo resist the violence 
which characterized the Vietnam 
war and. after the assassination 
of Kennedy, to have Congress 
enact the Civil Rights Act. 

In Manila. Corazon Aquino knew 
Cardinal Sin, and In time of stress 
became his devoted follower. He 
is the one who inspired her above 
all other things. He It was who 
helped her to fight her battle on 
the highest moral plane. Now that 
the b8ttle has been won Ihe diffi- 
cult and almost impossible tests 
facing her in the day-to-day run- 
ning of govornment affairs dealing 
with tile endemic corruption that 
pro vailed in the Marcos regime, 
with the Communists whose lead- 
ers she has released, nagging pov- 
erty, inflation nnd acute unem- 
ployment, all these are going lo be 
very demanding and may tax her 
moral strength to the maximum. 

And we In the United Stales 
have only just begun lo realize the 
importance of the worthy example 
of this saintly woman. 
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By Kelr Radnedge 

Compass Features 
LONDON — Danish footballers 
used to be noted more for their 
enthusiasm than for their skill. The 
great Hungarian forward Ferenc 
Puskas once said, with both admi- 
ration and mystification, “If I was 
sn amateur, I wouldn't run around 
as much as these Danes." Despite 
developing and selling to foreign 
dubs a string of talented players, 
the Danes has little motivation for 
International football. 

The exiles, successful in Italy, 
Francs, Belgium, West Germany, 
.The Netherlands and Spain, did 
’ not appreciate being summoned 
home to be dragged down _ to 
defeat by local amateurs. 

But as with The Netherlands in 
the 1970a, Denmark produced an 
extraordinary generation of play- 
ers — and found a manager, for- 
mer West German full-back Sepp 
Pfontek, experienced enough to 
create a formidable team. The 
talents of young newcomers such 
as Jesper Olsen, Preben Elkjaer- 
Uraen and Michael Laudrup 
gave veterans such as Allan Si- 
monson and Morten Olsen new 
enthusiasm for international soc- 
cer. 

In 1904 Denmark finished fourth 
In the second European Cham- 
plonshlp behind Spain, the Soviet 
Union and Hungary. The competi- 
tion then was organised as a' sim- 
ple > ’Knock-out, and several top 
rations Ipnored it as a gimmick, 
ine Denes reached the semi- 
finals in Spain by defeating less 
[nan top-class opposition from 
Malta, Albania and Luxembourg — 
allhough Luxembourg, Its own 


.JfJpON — Diego Maradona, 
i JSSfWy the world's moat thrilling 
footballer, will be playing the next 
i raw months on a knife-edge. 

• n.* ar ? 1 . ona 18 carrying a knee II- 
: sJJf'S Nury. But a proper diag- 
nose has been delayed ao long It 
to ° i, ate for him to undergo 
!* SW 8 "d recover full fltnesa In 
for the World Cup finale. 

■ These begin at the end of May 
where Maradona, 26, Is 
ijgfffed to spearhead Ar- 
iJ&i 1° roflaln the crown it 
(JM97S In Buenos Aires and 
years later .In Spain. Ma- 

f H Q £ ay ? for Na P° , r In «aly. 

!? a 0 U0 I® considered 
*5 e W °H0' hooause of 
fita Payers brought at 

trom' every soccer- 

MfF?J[l naa ." much-criticised 
•SHSS&iRS^ 0 * 'Bllafdbi. will have 
11 ry ? pressed that hlssuper- 
Mjrs^un pan survive the.rl- 
■Swr .?!: « I Han man-to-man mark- 

denV. t|wt he Is 
Wanted Maradona to, 
ah, exploratory operation. 

i about bjepb'a' 

y • l 6 kt / !S^£S n .araond for. at 
t Hfc'ilSS ha said,, "All 

•' : f : aod t|2^?« d at l1 h° attempt: to 
matter olitl • . ■■■■- V' i ••*. 

dietoh^' 10 haa -Known that; 
•.T B 0? : had a problem and that he 


team bolstered by foreign -based 
professionals, took Denmark to 
ithree games. 

The 1904 achievement bore 
little comparison with Denmark's 



Prtbta EUjicr 

performance 20 years later In the 
last European Championship, 
when there was no question of it 
enjoying the luck of the draw. 

An outstanding team achieved 
outstanding results — Including a 
1-0 victory over England at Wem- 
bley thanks to a Slmonaen pe- 
nalty. Simonson broke his leg in' 
the opening match of the finals 
against host France in Parle. But 
the Danes defeated Yugoslavia 
and Belgium to reach the semi- 
final, where they were eliminated 
In b-penalty shoot-out by Spain. 


The road 
to 

Mexico: 

Denmark 

and 

Belgium 


The team, however, had demon- 
strated its quality, and Denmark 
then stormed through its World 
Cup qualifying group to reach the 
finals for the first time. Along the 
way it took part in one of the lln- 
est matches of the qualifying cam- 
paign, when It beat the Soviet Un- 
on 4-2 In Copenhagen last June. 
Paul Woitisberg, then manager of 
group rival Switzerland who was 
among the spectators, said later, 
“Football cannot be played better 
than that. I am glad my team was 
not out there today." Commented 
a Danish sports magazine, "Like 
that we can win the World Cup." 

Whether Denmark can win 
depends on whether the team's 
hard-working, all-action style suc- 
ceeds In Mexico's unfavourable 
heat and altitude. It must also be 
said that not all the Danes are in 
he first flush of youth. 

Pfontek has built his team 
around Denmark's exiles, several 
of whom are veterans. Sweeper 
Morten Olsen, from Belgian cham- 
pions Anderlecht, is 36; fellow 
defender Ivan Nielsen from Feye- 
noord of The Netherlands and 
midfielder Frank Arnesen from 
PSV Eindhoven are not as fast as 


they were. Liverpool's Jan MoJby, 
who is much younger, will carry a 
heavy burden. Only in attack does 
Denmark have the "legs'' for the 
job in Bayern Munich's mldfied 
driving force Soren Lerbv and 
Manchester United's Jesper OJ- 
sen, and Italian-based strikers 
Elkjaer-Larsen (Verona) and Lau- 
drup (Juventus). 

Laudrup and Elkjaer shared the 
four goals which beat the Soviets 
last year. Laudrup in particular has 
developed dramatically since re- 
turning to Juventus last summer 
after two unset' 'sd years on loan 
to crisis-hit Rome club Lazio, and 
last December he played a key 
role as Juventus became world 
club champions by beating Agenti- 
nos Juniors in Tokyo. But despite 
the widespread admiration for 
Laudrup and his Danish colleag- 
ues. many observers will be sur- 
prised if next summer he becomes 
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Enu Sclfo 

a world champion at national level 
as well. 

For Belgian manager Guy Thya, 
the greatest satisfaction of this 
World Cup will come simply from 
, having qualfled for the finals. 

1 Belgium has earned a place In 
• Mexico despite having Its defence 
ripped apart by suspensions, foll- 
owing a Belgian league match- 
-flxing scandal, and the death in a 
car crash of star midfielder Ludo 
Coeck. The recent setbacks aside, 
Belgians can be proud of their 
soccer progress since the Intro- 


Threat to Maradona’s World Cup 


needed to be 100 par cent fit for 
the World Cup finals. 

"I cannot help thinking about 
what happened with (West Ger- 
man oaptaln Karl-Helnz) Rumme- 
nlgge In 1982 In Spain. He went 
Into the finals carrying an Injury 
and was only at half-pace In the 
final against Italy. Who knows 
what might have happened U he 
had been fully fit? . 

(Rummenlgge had to limp off In- 

• Jured — Italy went onto win 3-1.) 

T dread the thought that we 
might find ourselves Tn the same 

situation with Maradona.*’ . . 

• • • . . • . ’ 

Maradona has appeared reluc- 
tant to Investigate the damage. 
"The trouble was reoognfsed .be-j 
. fore the season began, but Mate- 
. dbna lqft It until a- Christmas trip 
home to consult with Buenos Aires 
". doctors. ■ y 

; One was his ’personal' surgeon; 
i who treated-. the awful, knee Injury 
i Inflicted oil Maradona by Andonl ' 
Golooeohee, the eo-balled Butcher 


1960s, now his medical adviser tine federation having an official 

with the Argentine Football Fed- opinion. Bllardo had to accept the 

eratlon. situation. 


■:-.i Inflicted on Maradona by Andonl 
Golooeohee, the ao-called Butcher 
\ of Bilbao; during Maradqhals spell 

V^ith.Ba^elcna,^;.;-.'; ; ./ : 

The: other doctor eagqr to see 
■ rhlm was Raul 1 Madero, a playing, 
■i ; colleague of . coach Bllardo - with' 
; Estudlantes dS la Plats In ’ Jhe 


Madero arranged to meet Mara- 
dona In his offices in the Buenos 
AlrCs suburb of Belgrano .27 
December. While he waited, Mad- 
ero read the medical notes from 
Napoli which Maradona's new per- 
sonal manager, Guillermo Cop- . 
pola, had had sent from Italy. And 

waited.,, and waited.. 

■ Finally the player telephoned to 
say he had been kicking a bail 
around with a feW friends and had 
then gone swimming. Could Mad- 
ero and his persons! doctor Oliva 
Gome out to spe him the next day? 

. That was not convenient for 
Madero, so Oliva saw Maradpna 
alone. HIb cqnclyslon: "I’ve had a 
good look around the knee and I 
don't think there is any immediate 
need ier urgent action or surgery. 
Obviously' there Is a risk, but no 
mere of a risk than Diego runs 
every time he goes out to play. | 
nave advised , him that the only 
Cure- for the time being Is to play 
shdiraln normally, but. not to work 
that krise too hard, particularly in 
training.’’ 

So Maradona: returned to Italy 
with the encouragement of his 
own doctor but without the Argen- 


' A more - pessimistic opinion 
awaited Maradona In Naples from 
orthopedic surgeon Eugenio Jan- 
nelll, an outside expert consulted 
by the club. 

• ' Jannelll reported, "The Injury Is 
not a cartilage problem, but the li- 
gaments are slightly damaged. He 
is in some pain, but not enough to 
stop him playing. 

;'Th$ question Is: To operate or 
riot? To operate means rebuilding 
the ligaments and keeping Mara- 
dona’s leg immobilised until May." 

.That would meSh. the |e'nd. of i)\6 
season — and the end .of . hie 
World Cup.; , . . . J , v '; ■ 

- So where did all this . trouble 
stert? Not with Maradona as the 
victim of yet another foul tackle, 
nor the vlotlm of an accident In 
trCInlng. 

it was on 24 May, In San Cris- 
totial, Venezuela, where Mairedorta 
captained / Argentina In ’ a World 
Cup qualifying match. Aa, the play- 
ers left the' 'pitch, mobbed py 
spectators, one took advantage of 
the crush to kick Maradona, hard, 
on the knee, . i 


duct ion of professionalism fn the 
late 1950s. The country’s pro- 
gress was demonstrated when the 
national team was runner-up in 
the i960 European Championship 
and reached the second round of 
the 1982 World Cup finals in 
Spain. 

The Belgians have a special 
place In World Cup history as one 
of four European nations who took 
part in the inaugural tournament in 
Uruguay in 1930. in those days 
there was no qualifying competi- 
tion. 

But Belgium did not qualify for 
Mexico without a struggle. It was 
runner-up -to Poland in their quali- 
fying group — having suffered the 
embarrassment of defeat by Alba- 
nia — and was left with the task 
of defeating old rival The Nether- 
lands in a play-off to reach the fin- 
ale. Belgium won 1-0 at home with 
a goal from skipper Frankie Ver- 
cauteren. It did not look enough, 
especially when the team found it- 
self 2-0 down in the return in Rot- 
terdam with only five minutes re- 
maining. But right-back Eric Car- 
ets — a bribe scandal culprit now 
reinstated in the team — swung 
over a hopeful cross, and fellow 
defender Georges Grun dived full- 
length to plant a header into the 
Dutch net. That was the strike 
which brought Belgium level over- 
all and earned It a place in the fin- 
als, since away goals count dou- 
ble in the event of an aggregate 
draw. 

Having reached finals, one of 
the Belgians' most potent wea- 
pons will be their tong memory. 
Among their f (rat-round group ri- 
vals Is host Mexico, just as it was 
16 years ago. On the occasion as 
appalling retsreelng blunder 
helped turn the game Mexico's 
way. The Belgians still remember 
that game and have waited pa- 
tiently for revenge. 

Thys Is relying on a new flow- 
ering of talent in the domestic 
game typltied by the young Ander- 
lecht midfielder Enzo Sclfo, who 
was born in Belgium of Italian par- 
ents and took Belgian citizenship 
Just in time to play for his adopted 
countrv In the 1984 European 
championship finals. Injury and the 
demands of national service have 
dimmed his talent this season, but 
Sclfo remains the player best 
equipped to help Belgium match 
the surprise of four years ago, 
when It defeated world champion 
Argentina fn the opening match of 
the finals In Spain. 


Maradona played the next 
match, against Colombia in Bo- 
gota. He was marked throughout 
by twp men and finished the game' 
black and blue. Same story 
against Peru In Lima. 

Napoli officials, alarmed at what 
was ^happening to their C6 million- 
Investment, sent the club ' doctor 
and general manager out'to South 
America. They advised him to pull 
out of the qualifying matches, In 
which Argentina already held a 
healthy advantage, Maradona re- 
fused. 

He returned to Italy for . pre- 
season training at the start of Au- 
gust and appeared fit dnd wall. 
But toward (he end of the month 
he damaged the knee again In' .6 
klck-about with aomd frlehde, end 
all Naples held its breath. 1 

The swelling -went ;.doWn ; and" 
Maradona started the., season In , 

. f(ne style. He. did 1 suggest an .op- 
eration might be e good. Idea after 

B laying -two ■ .frlendiiaa' - qgalrist- 
Jexlco In mldrNoveniber, but Ns- 
poll shruggbd. It 1 all off. Tl^e olub 
physician said art operation was 
not: necessary. .• ; y • 

And there the matter rested..: 
until , now, when jit could: bja .'tdb 

lata.,: . , - !' j.".;- y v 

Kelr Radnedge is Associ- 
ate' Editor of World Soccer 
magazine. 
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Ballet Rambert 
performing Sergeant 
Early's Dream In 
1984 — 

Albert Von Nlorop - 
and Francos Curly., < 


m 


Council lour. It will be a marvellour "• ■ ■ : 

opportunity to see dancing at its •• • .•’V&&' 

best, accompanied by musicians Y ■, ..^7$ 

playing a variety of instruments. t -y" 

Music is the inspiration behind all . 

Dallet Riiinberfr. performances, ■ • . *1:. . .. 

and in the words of Artistic Direc- ■ «*;”.*■ • MmSBn 

tor Richard Alston's ' the mixture * ••••’•' '• * ‘"BSraira 

of music and dance is a special : j£> •, f - : -VV 4 V-". 1, - 

kind of alchemy.' ‘y T : v;. 

The public ol Amman will be trea- 5 

led to a high-tech production with >''«R 

superb back-drops and dynamic 
lighting sequences. Richard Al- fe.** ^ 
s ton's reputation for magnificent 
choreography and his interest in rP l ii 

the visual arts and new music has 
resulted in many exciting produc- 

tions. The full company of 37 ■ . 

members will be in Amman to per- F j 1 1 T 

form four works. Sergeant Early's V«/ U I L 

Dream ' is accompanied by British, 

American and Irish folk songs. Ac- 
cording to the Sunday Times it, O f'l I I p O 

mixes moods with delicacy, linking w Li W O 

its episodes and encounters with 

a lovely fluency of movement, gy p au | Qalatowltsch 
many of the dances ringing in- spedal to The Star 

genuous changes on the steps of 

the Irish jig. The ballot is hand- TUCKED AWAY in an embrace of 
some, subtly made and the com- lovely rolling hills can be found a 
pony are splendid In it. piece of Jordan's equestrian re- 

‘Dnngerous Liaisons' was first naissance, the Arabian Horse 


‘The 


Y • \ : • 

.« • ;y.. • • 

•’••A* •:*" 


Cultivating 
equestrian art 


By Paul Galatowitsch 

Special to The Star 


performed in Southampton in 
1985 and wns also reviewed fa- 


hY* kY » h« Tim ■ The club began four years ago 

The Wta la V |aken S lhe mualc “ *'£*5 SVSSSU 


BALLET RAMBERT is Britain's 
oldest danco company but in spirit 
it is one of the youngest and 
froshosl Founded in 1926 by Ma- 
rie Rambert, it quickly established 
nn intornationril rupulnlion ns n 
clussical ballet company. II toured 
widely in Britain and abroad, per- 
forming its own productions of 
ballets from the classical repertory 
such as Giselle. Don Quixote and 
Coppolia. From this company em- 
erged some of the greatest 
dancers and choreographers Bri- 
tain has seen: choreographers 
such as Frederick Ashton, Antony 
Tudor, An dree Howard and Nor- 
man Morrice, and dancers such as 
Alicia Markova, Solly Gilmour, Luc- 
ette Aldous and John Gilpin. 


In 1966 Norman Morrice, who 
subsequently became Artistic 
Director, ducidod with Marie Ram- 
bert to make a radical change in 
direction, and Ballet Rambert be- 
came Britain's first contempor- 
ary danco company. The number 
of dancers was reduced to under 
20. all soloists (there is no longer 
a 'corps do ballet'), and they now 
train in both classical ballet and 
contemporary dance techniques. 
The conventional classical produc- 
tions were dropped and instead a 
new repertory of modern works 
was created. 


Ballet Rambert will be visitng 
Jordan on 30 and 31 March, under 
the patronage fo Her Majesty 
Queen Noor. as part of a British 


which is an electronic composition 
by Simon Waters... and an ex- 
tremely effective one. making a 
rich texture from an assortment of 
sounds such as the crackling of 
electric sparks, hisses, delicate 
tinkling bells and sloshing water 
The dance, mainly arranged for 
two trios, alternate passages of 
fast, dense activity with abrupt 
pauses — its progress thrillingly 
punctuated by splintering explo- 
sions in the score. The piece is 
only 12 minutes long, but it could 
rank as one of Alston's exciting 
works.' 

Ballet Rambert will be at the 
Royal Cultural Centre on 30 and 
31 March at 8.00 p.m. Tickets JD 
4.- There will also be a matinee on 
31 March at 4.30 p.m. with tickets 
at JD.2.-. 


founder, Hani Bishrat. “I began my 
work here," he said, "not because 
I wanted to start a business but 
because I love horses. Then I 
wanted to get more people ap- 
preciate them, to learn to ride 
them and care for them." Even- 
tually Jordan's first private horse 
club was established. 


A Bit of Country in Jordan 


According to Bishrat, Club has 
60 horses In its care. "About 15 of 
our horses are boarded by other 
owners, the rest we own." he said. 
"Some of the horses are Arabian 
mixed-bloods but my Interest is 
mainly in the English horses, be- 
cause I want to train them to 
jump," he added. 

Horses have a long tradition in 
the Bishrat family: "My grandfa- 
ther raised horses, then my father. 
And, I have been around horses all 
my life." 

Bishrat studied in the United 
States at the University of Sou- 


By Douglas J. Hood 

Special to The Star 


UNDER THE sponsorship of the 
American Center, and with the 
co-operation of the Holiday Inn, 
Amman, Red Steagall and the Col- 
eman County Cowboys performed 
for the benefit of the Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation. 

Lfl9t Friday and Saturday the 2 1 
and 22 ol March, Amman's coun- 
try music fans were treated to the 
lively swing beat of Red and hi9 
Cowboy band, and simultaneously 
raised about JD 900. 


With Red doing the vocals. Rich 
O’Brian on the fiddle and lead gui- 
tar, Rick Garner on the guitar. 
James Wood on the steel guitar. 
Reggie Brown on bass, Lynn 
Masey on the drums, and Guy 
Hammon at the sound -board, Am- 
manites were Introduced to o style 
of Country Music not common to 
moat. The slyle was Western 
Swing t popularized by the late Bob 
Wills and the Texas Playboys. 


Ribbons", probably one of the 
best known western swing songs, 
and "Here We Go Again", the 
song which, as Red puts it. 
"changed my standard ol living." 
That was the piece that made Red 
a Western Swing star. 

After the regular programme on 
Saturday night, the Cowboys con- 
tinued to play additional dance 
tunas according to the popular de- 
mands of the audience. 

Red Steagall began his career 
as a song-writer. When he real- 
ised that singers were making 
money off the song9 he wrote, he 
decided to give it a try in singing. 
He made his first solo recording in 
1969 and started touring in 1971. 
While using local band members 
during his performances, a fiddler 
was an only artist who travelled 
with hfm. 


. ... . , them California, where he ob- ina for the Asian Games In Seoul 

now cut their performance sched- tained a B S In Civil Engineering In 5*. b Korea. 


ule to 60-70 days per year. 


1981. He then began working with 


James Wood is now the only what he loves most — horses. 


original member in the band. He "As you can see," he Joked, "I'm 
performed with the band for four not working In my field, 
years, took a break, and finally re- tko c i ub hQa9t3 a „ 


South Korea. 

When asked about the posaW; 
ity of competing in future > OlymPJ 
Games, Bishrat, cautkxis 
pragmatic, stressed the J** 

tance of adequate prepa«wa 


tattle wi i- ■ 

We will bebetterableloaww 


Rich O'Brian last December. 


Ing horses, the club offers lessons 


The money raised from this per- in horsemanship by Mano Mar- 
formance will be used to purchase chis. a French instructor. 


years, took a Dreax. ana iinany re- ^ club boaat3 a membership 7 adequate prepare 

«v7Q d D^ n ri ^ aaey 10lnecl in _ of 180. Club members can either „ w w m be b etter able to asses 
1979; Rick Garner a year ago; own j be horses or they can rent or th nossibilltles of competing * 
Reggie Brown two years ago; and , eaae them. For peop ie new to rid- ft! Sole Games after we ha* 
Rich O Brian last December. ing horses, the club offers lessons gQen tbe re8 u1ts of our efforts 
The money raised from this per- in horsemanship by Mano Mar- g eou | ■■ he said, 
formance will be used to purchase chls, a French instructor. ’ hi HQrg0 Club & 

special items lor the children who Publicity has not been a bia , Bi ? hra 0 £2 5 rn i a in the « ,a ' 

5K " 0l, £l h ! he P T- concern (or the clib^'ll people ffiment of^ Jordan's hofWMJ 
!H“ a . 9e ;Y/J ebral ■ Pal ^' ora interested In horseB they will “mo T ooranime. This is cerW? 

M sgf sas ride mjssw’SS 
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special items for the children who 
have been stricken with the crip- 
pling disease, Cerebral Palsy. 
These terms include exercise pill- 
ows, special splints, special bug- 
gies. chairs, boots, and other 
costly rehabilitation products. 


Publicity has not been a big 
concern for the club. "If people 


In 1975 he assembled a per- 
manent band to begin touring with 
him. At various stages, he was 
playing up to 35 rodeo9 per year. 


Anyone interested in assisting 
or donating to the Cerebral Palsy 
Foundation may stop by their of- 
fice off Mecca Street near the 
King Hussein Medical Centre, or 
by writing; 


The Arabian Horse Club is also 


ana commiimw » - ■ 
equestrian art In Jordan a ** 


The programme featured num- 
bers like "Tight Levis and Yellow 


and up to 120 days per year in 
Honky-tonks (Country Western 


Night Clubs). However, they have 


The Treasurer, 
C.P. Foundation, 
P.O. Box 2736, 
Amman - Jordan. 


Freelance writers 


wanted 


AMBASCIATA D’lTALIA - AMMAN 


The Jerusalem Star is now hiring people interested in 
working as freelance writers for the feature aes • 


AGGIORNAMENTO DAT! ANAGRAFICI 

COLLETTIVITA' ITALIANA IN GIORDANIA 
I connazionali resident! in Giordania sono cortesemente pregati di voler 
comunicare alia cancelled di quests Ambasciata - per lettera o a 
voce - it loro recapito, la composizione del loro nucleo famigliare e la 
data del loro arrivo in Giordania. 


Qualifications: 


— Excellent command of the English language 


ORARIO PER IL PUBBLICO: da lunedi'a sabato dalle 9 alle 12. 
Jabal El Weibdeh - Tel: 638185 


— Excellent writing skills 

— Some reporting experience 
-*• College or University degree 

Qualified applicants should call The Jerusalem 
at 664153 ext. 74 for an appointment. 


By Ghada Foty Salfl 

Star Staff Writer 


where he began to operate a clinic 
for indigent people. 


THE LATE Dr Qessim Malhas. an 
outstanding medical doctor, is in- 
dued an Individual who zealously 
sought to benefit his people and 
hi5 country. As a result of his nol- 
able public services and medical 
contributions, the Arab Ministries 
ol Health have awarded him the 
Recognition Award, in the medical 
lidd, that was presented by King 
Hassan of Morocco in the King's 
palace. 

Received by his son Dr Abdel 
taheem Malhas, the presentation 
of the award was conducted at 
the 1 1th meeting of the Arab Mln- 
i-sirics of Health In Morocco. 


His incessant political activities 
and his commitment to his country 
and people again resulted in his 
detainment In Jordan. However. 
Malhas sought to continue helping 
the indigent, medically and finan- 
cially, while struggling lor his 
country. 


a source of growth for the eques- 
trian arts In Jordan like the Roy# 
Stables. Unlike other Arab coun- 
tries, such as Saudi Arabia, Je- 
dan's horsemanship facilities are 
fairly new. 

The Royal Stables began in 
1976. Prior to that, the equestrian 
art maintained a small and privats 
presence in Jordan. 

The Arabian Horse Club is work- 
ing hard to change the arts ano- 
nymous status In Jordan. 

But, establishing a sound repu- 
tation Is not easy. It requires a 
great deal of hard work. The hor- 
ses must be carefully select*! 
and expertly trained. Competitions 
must be arranged and organize! 
as well. "We are off to a good 
start. We have' one big competition 
a year and smaller horse shows, 
primarily for club members about 
every two months. I've got some 
young riders with a very promising 
future. We train them here and 
supplement their training at a 
school In Southern France, &• 
8hrat explained. 

In addition to conducting loci 
competitions, the Arabian Horse 
Club is also participating in inter- 
national shows. It partictpated 
the fourth pan-Arab compeTOW 
In Kuwait and is currently prepy 
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According to his son, Abdel 
Raheem, Dr, Malhas never ac- 
cepted money for performing me- 
dical services to the poor. "He 
cared for the poor very much." Dr 
Malhas. instead , gave money to 
his impoverished patients. 


According to Dr Zade Hamzeh, 
this is the first award of its kind 
that was Invented for individuals 
who commit "outstanding public 
services in the field of medicine.” 


Each Arab ministry nominates 
one candidate for the award, and 
the bost three nominees are sel- 
oMcd Dr Malhas was nominated 
by the health minister in Jordan 
and won third place. 


Dr Malhas, the father, deceased 
in May 1985. He was born in 1904 
m Nablus, Palestine. Hts medical 
career began after graduating 
from medical school in Syria in 
1929. He initially attended the Am- 
erican University of Beirut, but his 
assiduous political activities re- 
suliod in his suspension from 
school. 


In 1945, he decided to build a 
private hospital, called the Malhas 
Hospital, that is presently located 
near the first circle.During that 
period, Jordan was plagued by the 
lack of medical instruments and 
defection in medical treatment. 
Therefore, he fervently strived to 
transport medical equipment from 
Palestine by smuggling them 
across the border. The medical 
field in Jordan was so primitive to 
a point that Dr Malhas transported 
even hospital beds from Palestine. 
In addition, he was the first doctor 
in Jordan to purchase and utilize 
an X-ray machine. 


Upon his return to Palestine, Dr 
Malhas was confronted with the 
British Mandate's pursuit to Impri- 
son him for his political Invol- 
vsment and commitment. After he 
m jailed several times, Dr Mal- 
has chose to move to Jordan, 


As a general practitioner, he had 
no formal training in performing 
major surgical operations. How- 
ever, He performed surgeries, re- 
gardless, on the basis of his 
knowledge through reading medi- 
cal books, one surgery he per- 
formed In the 60's, on King Huss- 
ein, was the removal of the tonsils. 


According to Dr Malhas' aon. 
one of his greatest contributions 
to the medical profession was the 
popularization of the concept of 
nursing. The notion of a woman 


Amman’s Best Hotel 


^IMAN MARRIOTT Hotel was 
recently selected as one of 50 
test hotels catering to business 
■raveflerB' needs worldwide. This 
^elKlion was made by William 
pavis, a famous travel writer, in 
'•s newly published and well re- 
guide entitled "The World's 
«5t Business Hotels." 


Davis selected Amman Marriott 
.-' e l together with the world's 50 
■^standing and renowned hotels 


Mr. Davis was quoted as saying 
"we have concentrated on hotels 
which we consider to be the most 
suitable tor business travellers. 
We have not attempted to list 
them In order of rank: they are all 
oufctanding." 



Entertainment 


AMERICAN Center presents a featurefilm "Tootsie," starring 
Hoffman and Jessica Lange at the centre Thursday, 27 
| at 7 pm. 


UNROYAL Cultural Centre presents an Arabic children play en- 
Wbii Al-Fawaneae Fee Ka'a Al-Slksak)by the Fawanese 
S QD.? ro . up in the Studio Theatre on Thursday, 27th at 7 pm; Frl- 
*• at 6 pm; Saturday - Monday, 29-31 at 10:30 pm. 

THE BRITISH Council, under the patronage of Her Majesty Queen 
th9 80,104 Rambert at, the Royat Cultural Centre on 
unuay. 30th at 8 prn; Monday. 31 si at 4 and 8 pm. Tickets are JD 4 
_ 18 waning performances and JD 2 for the 4 pm performance. 


VACANCY 


Private -school - Mar] Al-Hamam has a vacancy 
fiavoo 1 « ,an S ua Q0 female teacher. Applicant should 
a university degree, and three years experience. 

For appointment pis. call Tel: 821292 


^frusalent &tar 






i.:#' . ; %W; 
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Dr Malhns, an energetic individ- 
ual, was certainly a pioneer in the 
medical field. He was devoted to 
exploring new instruments to Im- 
prove medical treatment, such us 
the cancer treatment. Once, in Hie 
course of his inspection of an 
X-ray machine, ho scorched his 
hand and lost n finger as a result. 

His relationship with.hiu patients 
was indeed uncommerdalized. 
“He never viewed his patient as a 
customer," his son said. Dr Mal- 
has usually took time to disucss 
with his patients any problems 
they may have, and then ho would 
offer his assistance. 


DR JAMES Norris has Peon ap- 
pointed the new director ol the 
British Broadcasting Corporation's 
Arabic Service. The Arabic Service 
is the largest of the BBC's langu- 
age services, broadcasting to the 
Middle East and North Africa 63 
hours a week. 


The lata Dr Qasslm Malhas 


working as a nurse was consid- 
ered a taboo in the 40‘s in the 
Middle East. 


Dr Malhas hired the first nurse 
from Sait in Jordan. He instructed 
her on the basic tasks of nursing 
and began to cultivate the concept 
of nursing.while flghling its stigma. 
In 1952, out of sincere devotion, 
he compelled one of his daughters 
to study nursing. 


In addition to the Recognition 
Award, Dr Malhas also received an 
award entitled "th« man who gave 
and did not take," in 1972. This 
award certainly fits him, for his 
main goal In life was to help peo- 
ple. 


Norris, 57. joined the BBC as a 
talks writer in the Arabic Service 
In 1959. He also worked as a reul- 
ers correspondent In West Eu- 
rope, Iran, Lebanon and Cairo. He 
covered the Arab world from Bei- 
rut and visited all the Arab coun- 
tries while based there. 


As his son states, Dr Malhas 
could have become a multi- 
millionaire performing medical 
services, but his commitment to 
tiro cause of helping people and 
Ills country wns more significant in 
his career. 


After his period in the Arabic 
Service, he joined the BBC Secre- 
tariat in 1967 and later became 
Deputy Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion. He took over ns Head of the 
Eastern Service In 1981, with 
overall responsibility for the BBC's 
broadcasts In Bengali, Burmese, 
Hindi, Nepali. Pashto. Persian, Ta- 
mil and Urdu. 


Handicrafts on display 
at Suweilah 


"It's very gratifying to be able to 
return as Head of the Service 
where I. began my BBC career.'’ 
says Norris 


UNDER THE patronage of His 
Royal Highness Prince Moham- 
mad, the Social Development Cen- 
tres Association at Suweilah has 
opened a welfare bazaar. 


The bazaar which will continue 


for a week, has put on display tor 
the general public, embroidery 
works, straw articles, ariflcfal flow- 
ers and toys for children. These 
handicrafts were all produced by 
the ladies who are members of the 
association. 


Married with two sons. Norris Is 
also a qualified barrister and the 
author of "The First Afghan War 
1838-42." Succeeding Eric Bow- 
man, Norris' appointment takes ef- 
fect 7 April. 


that Include the Plaza Athenea in 
Paris, the Beverly Wilshire in Loa 
Angeles, the Shangri-la In Singa- 
pore, Mandarin in Hong Kong. Im- 
perial in Tokyo and many others. 


Come Enjoy Our 

EASTER BUFFET 

SPECIAL 


CREBRATE WITH US...K 

Invite your friends, bring the wholes 
family... ^ 

COME to Amra Hotels AL-AZRAK 
Coffee Shop and experience our 

delightful EASTER BUFFET - \ 
SPECIAL... for Lunch or Dinneny 







EASTER BUFFET SPECIAL starts on 
the 30th until 31st of March 1986. 
For deta i Is please ca 1 1 8'J 5071 ext. 1507 


HAPPY EASTER ! 


Amra Hotel 

6th CIRCLE, AMMAN 


AUfMART DEPT 


77 MARCH 1986 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 5, Slim. 6, Bole. 

8, Undergo. 9. Pointer. 1 1 . 
Cold 12. Bral. 

DOWN. — 1. Assurance. 2. 
Kind 3. Hobo. 4. Penetrate. 7. 
Train. 9. Pull. 10. Tire. 

JUN X WORO — FRi OCT 1 1th 
— mach 19 — 

ACROSS. — 6, Slender. 6. 
Trunk of a tree. 8. Experience. 

9. Hunting-dog. II. Lacking 
warmth. 12. Ill-mannered child. 
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TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


DOWN. — 1. Sell- 

confidence. 2. Of a gentle na- 
ture. 3, U.S. tramp. 4, Pass 
through. 7, Teach. 9, Draw 
along. 10 , Grow weary. 


uon M.unj wards ot lour 
Irtters nr mnre ran you 
make from the Imteru shown 
liere? In mukliii a word, each 
letter may lie used once only. 
Koch ward must contain the 
Iqrye letter, unit there muht he 
ut Irmt one in-lctter wiml 
in the IlM. No dI U rals ; no 
hirelyn words ; no proper 
names. TODAVM TAKHRT ; 
IS words, good ; to words, 
very, goad ; wards, nxceiisnt. 


Qarola-Marwnez (Outoa) v. 
Mokry (Czech) . Salontca 
cihess Olympics 1984. When 
the Czechs, silver medallists 
In 1982, collapsed against 
Cuba, it gave England the 
chance to take over the 
coveted place of imnners-up 
to the Russians. Here as 
Black, (to play) the Czech 
has a knight tor two pawns 
but Is under heavy Are. Ho 
can choose Detween (a) 
k— QK ol preparing a pawn 
advance; it» B—Q2 for 
cautious development; or (c) 
B x P to coumer on the white 
queen. 

Which Is the best choice, 
and what happens il biaok 
makes one of the wrong 
selections ? In the game, 
Mo.tr y (now a Grand Master) 
failed to solve the puzzle. 

Chess solution 

ib ) B—Q2 (s best, though 
white retains pressure, to) 
loses to 1 . . . flxP? 2 B — JW 
eh I The aame went Ut/ 
1 . . , R-QKtl? 2 B — Ktl 
QVB; 3 B — R4 eh I Q—B3 
(If Kt—B3; 4 QxKP ch and 
a black rook full* totih 
check); 4 BxQch, KtxB, 
S R—Q5 and Black quickly 
resigned. 


SOLUTION 


Civet rinro cove rnvet evict 
evil live I.OCOMOTIVB low 
•native move olive nvnlo veil 
vein vice vile viol violet voice 
voile vole volet volt volte 
vnnilt vote. 


North 

4 a io m 

K> Q 10 3 

0 1018 4 

4 8 s 

West EmI 

* J ft 8 3 

y J 1 6 2 5 K 9 8 1 

0 A K Q 8 3 2 0 J 8 5 

* K 6 A Q 7 42 

South 

ft KQ 7 8 5 1 

? A B 

ft A J 10 9 3 
Dealer North. Love alL 
This deal is from the raiici 
between Ireland and one 
the two Fronch teams In v< 
Common Markel Chorafc j 
ship. The French Ead-wi 1 f 
pair sacrificed in Seven ffi [ 
mands over Six Spades wi 'i 
lost 70. Was this a good au. 
do you think? in other sort 1 , 
does IL look as though S.t 
Spades should be made vr no;' 
At the other table the WdJq 
went: 

Kaulh West Norlh Em 

— — No S.- i 

lft 20 2ft % 

2NT No 4ft f 

Oft NO M o S) | 

The rebid of 2NT. alur i 
raise. Is often played ai a til 1 . | 

bl West led the king ol da- ! 
inonds. South ruffed pUj;. 
king and another spade, m 
ran the 8 of clubs. Wm: »<" I 
and led another diamond Tk 
contract cannot be made n<-i 
whether South plays aw it 
another club or enters dutnir.r 
and finesses the Jack of 
The declarer, Patrick 9u>« : 
should perhaps have «£ 
taken the king of spades aw 
the ace and finessed a cm a 
once. He can later cross »«* 
9 or spades and finesse Ibj 
of clubs This way. he «- 
establish two discards 
dummy's hearts. 


Subscribe to the 

and enjoy a full year of good reading. 


P.O.Box .59/ Telephone 664153 (6-line 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 2/392 MEDIA 
JO 



ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

There are some more positive factors 
where your emotional Hie is concerned. You 
feel more generous and mo^e kindly disposed 
towards others. A conversation with a friend 
will prove to be most rewarding. You will be 
able to make good progress with a family 
mailer. You should avoid too much violent ex- 
ertion. You wifl get on belter with Scorpio and 
SaglitarluB than with Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 21st to Mey 20th 

You wfll have some good Wean and will 
know how to pul them Into practice. You must 
try lo avoid spending loo much time on sec- 
ondary matiera. You should be particularly 
careful on Wednesday and Thursday. You will 
be templed lo spend more than you can 
readily alford. You will have to be u tiilla more 
patient. You will get on better with Sagittarius 
and Capricorn than with Scorpio and Aqua- 
rius. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

A personal mailer which has been hanging 
fire win now come to a climax. Avoid discuss- 
ions that seem (o lead nowhere. The In- 
fluences are mixed, but you wilt have a good 
opportunity lo clear up an ambiguity. Your In- 
tuitive powers are acute but may wan lead 
you astray. Avoid making loo many concess- 
ions and beware of cpmmlltlng yourself to 
heavy expenditure. Avoid being aggressive. 
You will gel on belter with Scorpio end Capri- 
corn than with Sagittarius. 

CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

You should spend more lime ensuring that 
aK Is well between yourself and your partner. 
Make sure you have considered all the alter- 
natives before coming to a decision. You 
should try to avoid overtiring yourself. Thpre 
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Intimate Starcasts 


Is no time to waste, but you should not act In 
haste. Do all you can to reduce slress and 
tension. You will gel on better with Scorpio 
and 8agiltarius than with Caprioom 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21at 

The situation is not quite as you would like 
it lo be, You must try to avoid becoming emo- 
tional. Do not allow your likes end dislikes to 
cloud your judgement. A friend may try to In- 
volve you In a problem that does not really 
concern you. You should not turn your back 
on Innovation but you must avoid change only 
for change's sake. Make sure you do not set 
yourself imoossible targets. 

VIRGO — August 22 nd to September 
2 let 

You will hove lo cope with some petty ob- 
stacles and others may prove lo be rather dif- 
ficult to deal with. Tty not to be quite so self- 
ish or possessive. You may easily get Inlo an 
argument, and if you do you should not be- 
come loo Involved. A llllia more; patience on 
the family front will aland you In good stead.. 
You will be able lo rectify a mislako made 
olther by you or by someone close to you. 
You wfll get on bolter with Scorpio and Capri- 
corn than with Sagittarius, 

LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

You should avoid trying to do by force what 
you have been unable to do by more gentle 
means. You wlH tend to be a little apprehen- 
sive, but the situation is not as bad as it 


•te rns . Try to have a little more faith In your- 
self. Do not spend too muoh time on a hobby. 
Always remember that you are never too old 
lo learn. You should not Re to your partner 
about your financial situation. You will gel on 
better with Sagittarius and Aquarius than with 
Capricorn. 

SCORPIO •— October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21et 

You should not negleot your health, ao al- 
ways dress suitably and eat a balanced diet. 
There Is no reason to become discouraged. 
Your Intelligence will help you to deal with a 
difficult personal problem. You will gat a lot ol 
satisfaction from one of your cultural inter- 
ests. You will have to cope with a certain 
amount of rebelliousness where your children 
are concerned. You wlU be able to take a new 
look at things both at work and at home. You 
will gel on better with Capricorn than with 
Aquarius. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 


Certain (hinge will not proceed quite the 
way you wouldhave wished and you win have 
to try and rectify the situation whilst there is 
time to do so. You should howeveriake oare 


you dp not panic. You would be better off 
Spending your leisure time with a good book 
or listening to muslo ralher than merely 
watching televtolon. You should not take a 
amlly matter,, perhaps a 'smhjj disagreement 
loo seriously, but there |s' no point In laughing 
It ol! dihet; Instead do your best to strike a 
happy medhuh. 


CAPRICORN — December 2l»l » 
January 19th 

The solution to e probjom may ^en & 
different dlreotion than 
looking. You will have to be a w i * 

fut about your expenditure. ^ 

credit Is expensive. Try not to ™J e y ™ [81 c«J 
per and avoid being WotajantM es ^ ^ I 
do not Ignore your ftmjjjjjjv 
allow yourself to become dlfll deji. ^ 
try to bo kind and solicitous towe ^ |jUrt 
person. Other people s views ahou 
fully Into account before you act- 

AQUARIUS -Jenuaryaoth to Frtrv 

ary 18th ^ 

The situation will tend to 
and you should 8,1 , y °, u v £J? b «li ,d J 
stress. You will not feel ?* y{ ^ r a jJ »c|is^ 
compensate you will i^foorfant devdop- 
forts. There will be ^^Kcreas* 
manta which will permit youjjt “ w t#» 
sphere of activities. You show w 
little more friendly. You t u> <W I>51 
geltable moments. You wj IJ^doW . 

• the difficulties but vou should rw ^ 

PISCES — February 19™ 10 

20th rireed 3fl ' cl 

You will be able to 

choice only If you do not a rw ing a l0 pjM 
taken by eurpriae. You ^JJpgrtudft*!? 
the moat of your talenlsand oppo^ toj 
week. In fact It w HI be poaeiwe r~ 
your professional aoMJJJ fln open n* 1 }, 
foundation. You mU8t *5 MoSfk^ild 
respect of changes and 
should try to be 8 J tl8 
understanding towards youJrjC ay nu^l J 
■ careful with small outlays ^ andWF 
You will get on better w j Sco* 10 
•.. oom than with Sagittarius, 
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- Comedy series 
' 9:00 VARIETIES 
• 9:10 DISCOVERY 


^ The new programme Cycle 

Comedy Series. Tuesday 8:30 

...... J - Comedy seriet 

Saturday Monday . 9:00 VARE 

, 7 * 7:45 TOWARDS 2000 ■ 9:10 DISCI 

. 0 * SC,E NCE WORLD * 8:30 CAROL BURNETT . 10:2 o SINS 

. 8: 30 ALL AT NO. 20 - AND FRIENDS - Comedy series 

y serles • 0:00 MINOTTI - Document- Thursday 

’9=00 ZERO ONE ary * 7:45 VARIE 

* 9:10 VARIPncc * 9:10 HEART OF THE HIGH • 8:30 DON 

1 COUNTRY Comedy series 

s, «y montb^^EST «5f CP ° f * 10:20 DALWS ' 9:00 MIN01 

1 iQ - :?!! & cr ®ry 

,OJ A FEATURE FILM TlieSdaV • 9:20 RETUI 


y * 7:45 VARIETY 

* 9:10 HEART OF THE HIGH . 8:30 DON'T WAIT UP 

DUNTRY Comedy series 


Sunday 

‘•7:46 CANADIAN FILM 

Cnlj? 0 ME & MY GIRL - 
wjnedy aeries 

’ VARIETIES 
t 8:1 0 MAN & MUSIC 
. 10: ,20 MOONLIGHTING 


COUNTRY 

* 10:20 DALLAS 

Tuesday 

7:45 VARIETY 

* 8:30 DUTY FREE - Com- 
edy series 

* 9:00 JORDANIAN ARTIST 
‘9:10 THE BRIEF 

* 10:20 EQUALIZER 

Wednesday 


• 9:00 MINOTTI - Document 
ary 

• 9:20 RETURN TO EDEN 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM 

Friday 

• 7:45 HISTORY MAN 

• 8:30 MR BELVEDERE 

• g:00 WORLD PREVIEW 
Documentary 

• 9:10 MY BROTHER 


7-45 WORLD'S SPORTS JONATHAN 

8:30 THREE'S COMPANY * 10:20 FALCON CREST 


1986 

' I- . 


By Reem Yasin 
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Omar’s Journey 

A director’s highway 
to success 

RIGHT FROM the opening scene of a film, a perceptive 
viewer can discern the mark of its director — that is, If that 
director Is special enough to have a distinguishable style of 
his own. 

Mohammad Khan, the talented young Egyptian film- 
maker, Is certally hooding steadily towards acquiring that 
status. From the initial shots or even sounds of his filmB 
(usually opening on the sound of a radio anonymously 
blasting in tho background) Khan's style and technique are 
Immediately dlscernable. 

Belonging to a new generation of promising young artiste 
in Egyptian cinema, Khan's free films have been quite dis- 
tinguished, to say the least. Innovative in style as well as 
technique and conveying a solid and substantial content, 
Khan’B films greatly contribute to giving a fresh breath of 
life to an Industry that has long been suffocated by banali- 
ties and commercialism. 

Among his outstanding films are: "Streetplayer" (AI Har- 
reef) starring Adel Imam, "A Bird on the Road" (Ta'er Ala 
Attareek) starring Ahmad Zakf and “Leaving Without Re- 
turn" (Kharaj Wa Lam Ya'ud) starring Yehfa El Fakharanf. All 
these films were well received and highly praised at film 
festivals, and the tatter won the prize of the Festival of 
Carthage. 

Khan’s latest film, “Omar's Journey" (Mlshwar Omar) 
starring Farouk El Flshawl shares many of the previous 
films' remarkable qualities, especially the great versatility 
of his camera movement. Like most of his other films 
“Omar's Journey" relies greatly on outside filming — being 
shot almost entirely on the road. 

Omar (Farouk El Flshawl), racing in his powerful and lux- 
urious car, is on an errand for his newly rich father (deliv- 
ering a fortune of gold to a jeweller in a nearby town). On 
his eventful Journey, he meets another Omar (Mamdouh Ab- 
del Alim in a most endearing performance), a poor, hard- 
-working and honest young worker who becomes his com- 
panion on the road following the dream of a promised job 
with a seemingly secure financial future. 

Throughout the journey of the two Omars (rich man poor 
man), Khan, both as director and co-writer of the script, 
contrasts the characters of the two men, scrutinizes their 
values and shows their ultimate destinies as an Inevitable 
outcome.The director’s Implicit comment on the ^substan- 
tiality of nouveau — richlsm as opposed to the real solidity 
of honesty and hard work Is subtly conveyed In the closing 
sequence of the film: the road companions drift apart in 
their separate ways, one to resume hie labour and, sweat 
contentedly, for his hard earned bread, while the other sits 
pathetically in the wreck of his most prized possession, af- 
ter it had been stripped of all its fancy gadgets. 

Tha last frame of the film freezes on Omar In his battered 
car, all his material world crumbling around him like the 
rugged piece of metal that his dream car has become — his 
whole journey ending in destruction, leading him nowhere 
and abandoning him In the void. 

N.B. ’’Omar’s Journey” is available on video 
tape from The Rainbow Video Centre. 
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In US 


1. Rock Me Amadeus - 
Falco 

2. These Dreams - Heart 

3. Secret Lovers - Atlantic 
Starr 

4. R.O.C.K. in the USA - 
John Cougar Mellencamp 

5. Kiss - Prince and the Re- 
volution 

6. What You Need - inxs 

7. Nikita - Elton John 

8. Sara - Starship 

9. Let's Go AH The Way - 
Sly Fox 

10. This Could Be The Night 
- Loverboy 


In Britain 

1. Chain Reaction -Diana 
Ross 

2. Absolute Beginners - Da- 
vid Bowie 

3. Manic Monday - Bangles 

4. New York, New York - 
Frank Sinatra 

5. Kiss - Prince and The Re- 
volution 

6. (Nothing serious) Just 
Buggin' - Whistle 

7. Love Missile FI- 11 - Si- 
gue Sigue Sputnik 

8. HI Ho Silver - Jim Dia- 
mond 

9. Move Away - Culture 

Club l 

10. The Power Of Love - K 
Huey Lewis and The News A 
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